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PREFACE 



In a letter of sympathy to Mr. Beatty after the 
sudden loss of his wife, I suggested that a Memoir of 
her would be very desirable, meaning that he him- 
self should prepare it. The idea of myself as writer 
of it had never entered my thoughts. In his reply 
Mr. Beatty earnestly took up the suggestion, express- 
ing a wish for me to undertake the work. I could 
scarcely think him serious at the time, and pointed 
out to him my utter incompetence, as I had had no 
experience in any sustained literary effort. Nothing 
farther then passed on the subject. 

Mr. Beatty returned from India the following year, 
but up to the very end of his stay at home the matter 
was not again alluded to. However, the last night 
I saw him at his own house he renewed the request, 
and reasoned me out of my scruples, saying, it was 
only a simple record of his dear wife's good life that 
was wanted, it would do good, might help others, and 
that no special literary qualification tos m&.fc&. \x 



\x 
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was thus, in the late days of October 1893, that the 
decision was come to, when Mr. Beatty put into my 
hands journals and letters required for the narra- 
tive. Transmission of the manuscript to and from 
India and elsewhere has further delayed publication. 

Had Mrs. Beatty's death been an ordinary one, a 
Memoir might never have been thought of, but from 
the appalling tragedy which so suddenly took her 
from us, a Divine illumination seemed to break forth 
on her life, and reveal its rare devotion and goodness. 
Yet it was only a very quiet life, without much inci- 
dent or adventure of any kind ; so quiet that many 
may deem its details unworthy of print. 

I would apologise for the sameness and tameness 
of the book. Her life was not dull, but very bright 
and beautifully happy. But I feel as if the book had 
been written from the end, rather than from the 
beginning, so heavily was my own spirit shadowed all 
the way through by the sad event. 

Many thanks are due to the Rev. William Park, 
M.A., Joint Convener of the Foreign Mission of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, who, notwithstanding his 
manifold labours, found time to read and faithfully 
criticise the manuscript, much to its advantage. 

Also to the Rev. Robert Jeffrey, M.A., minister 
of Portadown, who, though at the time in feeble 
health, most willingly furnished me with materials for 
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two of the most important chapters towards the end 
of the book, and for his hopeful encouragement to 
proceed with the work. 

In further deference to Mr. Beatty's wish my name 
appears on the title-page. 

Thus, with much help and many misgivings, has 
the Memoir been written — truly a labour of love — and 
with only one motive : to faithfully record the work 
and character of a good woman, and to induce other 
women to follow her as she followed Christ. 

SARA REA. 
IIOLYWOOD, May 30, 1894. 
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CHAPTER I 

CHILDHOOD 

" Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God." — Mark x. 14. 

" Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look, 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet are the joys that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure." 

Little Fanny Wallace was a wise child, remark- 
able for a wisdom beyond her years. Very fond of 
study always, with a plodding nature and methodical 
habits, she made the most of her time, even when 
a very little girl. There was no idle dreaming with 
her. School, play, reading and study, had each its 
allotted time, and no side issues were allowed to 
interfere with the arrangement. 

Born on the 23rd December 1841, Fanny was 
the sixth in a family of eight children, four sons 
and four daughters. The sons are all still living; 
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two of them are prosperous men in other lands, 
one in Cleveland, Ohio, the other in New South 
Wales ; while the two youngest, and their now only 
surviving sister, reside at Cootehill, Co. Cavan. 
James Wallace, who is not many years dead, was the 
head of the family, and the mother's maiden name 
was Sanderson. 

The old lady still lives, and, in the enjoyment of 
sound health of body and mind, can look back on 
the sun and shade of fourscore years and seven. 

The sterling character and pious habits of both 
parents exerted a steady and powerful influence 
on the minds of their children, whom they trained 
in the love and reverential fear of God. Though 
character is often, to a large extent, hereditary, 
yet it cannot attain to its highest form without 
training both by precept and example, as well as 
personal effort. One of the strongest features of 
little Fanny's character was both hereditary and 
acquired — extreme conscientiousness — and this she 
owed mainly to her mother. This quality of mind 
made itself known very early in her life, and was 
not always pleasant or agreeable to her companions. 
Her younger brothers can still recall their complaints 
against a certain habit she had of running away from 
them at times, spoiling their amusements, and putting 
them to great exertions to overtake her in her flight. 
Coming home from school, the children wanted to have 
a jolly good time of their own, and to join in games 
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where numbers were needed to play them. Fanny 
would join in a certain number as heartily as the rest, 
but when conscience whispered to her, "Enough," 
without a word she would scamper off full speed 
for home. It was a long and hard race, so they 
tell, for the young brothers and sisters to catch up 
to her, and they were bound to overtake her ; for as 
the good mother was very strict, it would never do to 
let Fanny get home alone. This motherly strictness 
was one of the grand influences which helped to 
form the characters of all the children, who then, 
and during all their lives since, loved, honoured, and 
revered the hand that ruled them. She never winked 
at her children's faults, or, for the sake of her own 
self-ease, let things pass that needed correction or 
rebuke. In all departments of home-training she was 
faithful and earnest, and no doubt four boys and four 
girls needed a steady rule. The hardest hard word 
they had ever to say of her was, " Mother is strict." 

Mr. Wallace was a good, amiable, and generous- 
hearted man, but Fanny in her after-life did not 
speak so much of him as of her mother ; not because 
she did not love and honour him as devoutly, but the 
children had closer dealings with their mother, and 
she was the strict one, and so left the most indelible 
impressions. The power that holds strictness, justice, 
and affection in even balance, is that which receives 
from children the heartiest obedience and the deepest 
and most enduring devotion. 
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Smiles, in his book on Character, speaking of good 
women, says, " The greater part of the influence exer- 
cised by women on the formation of character neces- 
sarily remains unknown. They accomplish their best 
work in the quiet seclusion of the home and the 
family, by sustained effort and patient perseverance 
in the path of duty. Their greatest triumphs, be- 
cause private and domestic, are rarely recorded ; and 
it is not often, even in the biographies of distinguished 
men, that we hear of the share which their mothers 
have had in the formation of their character, and in 
giving them a bias towards goodness ; yet are they not 
on that account without their reward. The influence 
they have exercised, though unrewarded, lives after 
them, and goes on propagating itself in consequences 
for ever." 

The school Mr. Wallace's children attended was 
not the nearest to their home, but it was the best 
within their reach, and was two-and-a-half miles dis- 
tant. Fanny had keen recollections of those early 
school years; and though her young brothers never 
dreamt it, she had her own deep struggles within. 
They saw her galloping her donkey along the road 
to school at one time, and at another running on her 
own swift legs, and how could they fancy that she 
had aught to trouble her ? But she had. It was the 
aching of her poor little back, and it troubled her for 
many a year, and worked out its own fruit of patient 
endurance and submission. 
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In her more advanced years, looking back on her 
school-days, she well remembered the double school- 
ing she had thus gone through. As she grew older, 
however, the back grew better, but she was never 
strong and robust like her companions. 

Doubtless it was this sanctified affliction that made 
her ever most considerate of the feelings of others. 
She feared to say anything that might touch a delicate 
chord in the mind of any one. She had thus her- 
self learned in the school of suffering how to " soothe 
and sympathise," and got an early preparation for 
the mission life that at this time lay far in the future ; 
for sympathy and tenderness are essential qualifica- 
tions for mission work. 



CHAPTER II 
YOUTH 

"The Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest." — 
Joshua i. 9. 

" For is it hope that thrills so keen 
Along each bounding vein ? 
Still whispering glorious things unseen, 
Faith makes the vision plain." 

When about ten years of age, Fanny went to live 
with her Aunt Edgar, her mothers sister, and wife of 
Rev. Samuel Edgar, Presbyterian minister of Brook- 
vale, Rathfriland, Co. Down. This lady had no 
children of her own, but, with its wealth of love un- 
divided, her heart was all the bigger, and was ever 
yearning to encircle some dear child, that she might 
not only have one on whom to pour a mother's 
affections, but have also a holy work to do in 
training a soul in ways of wisdom and goodness. 
Here Fanny came under the highest, purest, and 
most godly influences. Mrs. Edgar most loving and 
lovable herself, she cared tenderly for this little 
niece. A life-long friend of Mrs. Edgar speaks of 
this time thus : "Her aunt had a great belief in 

6 
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Fanny, and I have always noticed that this instinctive 
faith in certain people is usually rewarded by their 
development into what their kind friend wished 
them to be." 

Fanny pursued her education under the roof of 
her uncle and aunt, and was to them a fond and 
dutiful daughter during her youthful years. 

Of a most kindly and genial nature and hospitable 
disposition, her uncle greatly enjoyed the presence of 
his little niece under his roof, so that Fanny looked 
back to her years at Rathfriland with unmixed plea- 
sure, and ever-recurring gratitude to her uncle and 
aunt. Mrs. Byers of Belfast had come to know her 
here, and when Fanny had reached a sufficiently 
matured age, she proposed to give her a post in her 
own seminary in Howard Street. This was gladly 
accepted, and she now moved to the Ulster capital. 
Here, while Miss Wallace taught the junior pupils, 
she had the advantage of more advanced studies 
herself ; she breathed the atmosphere of learning and 
culture all the time, and from sources, never within 
her reach before, had now opportunities for acquiring 
some higher accomplishments, which she had long 
wished for but could not obtain. 

Mrs. Edgar firmly believed with Mrs. Byers that 
" educational work was a real service for God," and 
in a large establishment such as Mrs. Byers', oppor- 
tunities for moulding mind and character, under the 
controlling power of the Holy Spirit, were boundless. 
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Mind acting on mind, spirit on spirit, who can say 
how far-reaching the blessing ? 

A junior pupil of those days, who was devotedly 
attached to Miss Wallace as her teacher, writes of 
her now thus : " It is true I was attracted to her from 
the first, and the friendship begun then between 
teacher and pupil continued throughout life. I 
remember her as a genial, sympathetic friend, a 
firm and conscientious teacher, one with whom I 
could soon take the liberties of a friend without 
losing in the slightest degree the respect and defer- 
ence due to a teacher. 

" I do not remember whether she manifested any 
special interest in missions at that time, but from her 
great faith in Dr. Morgan and in you (Mrs. Byers), 
who were both so intensely missionary in spirit and 
teaching, and from her deep religious feeling, which 
I do remember well, I think it is most likely that 
she had that interest.'' 

The next sentence of this lady's letter I should like 
to specially emphasise, as it speaks of a virtue which 
was ever prominently exhibited in Mrs. Beatty's 
beautiful life, and which many a time shed a peaceful 
calm on murmuring spirits around her : " One thing 
all my memories of her seem to bring out in relief, 
was her kindly and charitable spirit, a way she had of 
saying anything good about people, and of passing 
over or excusing anything bad." 

If as a young girl she thus early displayed this 
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lovely grace, whether she found it in school or not, it 
was no wonder it stood out in such prominence in 
her after-life. 

One evening a lady went to her, long after she 
became Mrs. Beatty, to consult with her whether she 
(the lady) should dismiss a very insolent servant who 
had that day been more insolent than usual. Mrs. 
Beatty talked so mildly about servants generally, their 
trials, and how much they needed love and forbear- 
ance from a Christian mistress, that the lady went 
home greatly mollified, and said to her daughter, 
"Nobody need go to Mrs. Beatty to complain. It 
is 'hear the other side' with her." 

This charity, " that thinketh no evil, suffereth long 
and is kind," was ever a strong feature of her religious 
character, and seems to have grown and flourished 
even in these school-days. In her early years in 
India, the names of Mrs. Byers and Aunt Edgar 
were ever on her lips as authorities for all that was 
good and right, and the impress which the pious 
and ennobling influences of both these ladies had 
made upon her never was effaced. 



CHAPTER III 

MARRIAGE 

** A man's heart deviseth his way : but the Lord directeth his 
steps." — Prov. xvi. 9. 

" These two they dwelt with eye on eye ; 
Their hearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made December June, 
There every parting was to die." 

In the spring of 1863, Miss Wallace, through the 
medium of two highly valued friends, brother and 
sister, casually made the acquaintance of a theo- 
logical student who was then nearing the completion 
of his studies for the ministry in the Assembly's 
College, Belfast. It may be open to question 
whether a student should run the risk of acquaint- 
ance with anything more attractive than a book, 
but somehow or other many of them do run the 
risk, and never regret their temerity. This was 
certainly the case with the student in question, who 
was Mr. William Beatty, now senior missionary of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church in India. 

Miss Wallace's two friends were also Mr. Beatty's 
friends, and so the introduction took place. For 
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more than a year and a half neither ever thought 
of the other in any closer relation than that of 
ordinary acquaintanceship, and soon after the first 
introduction Mr. Beatty went to Geneva to take a 
College Session there, and did not return till the 
middle of the following year. 

Back again in Belfast, however, the acquaintance 
with Miss Wallace was renewed, and the risk run 
again. From the two mutual friends he was ever 
hearing of her excellences, and admiration for her 
evidently high-toned character roused in him a 
deep interest in both her present and future. But 
as he was still a student, like the wise man he has 
ever proved himself to be, he did not allow the 
admiration to deepen into that peculiar and subtle 
power before which study, books, professors, and 
all else of earth, are as the green withes upon Samson. 
He admired and honoured the noble-minded girl 
whom all who knew her praised and loved, but that 
was all. 

The great turning-point in his life came in the 
year of 1864, after his College course was finished. 
The Board of Missions asked him to allow himself 
to be nominated as a missionary to India, and after 
due and prayerful consideration of such an important 
step, he cordially accepted the call. 

This was a crisis in more than his own life. 

Should he go out single or married ? There was 
much to be said on both sides of this question, and 
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differences of opinion still exist in regard to the 
answer. After all, it is perhaps a matter which each 
missionary can best settle for himself. 

Mr. Beatty arrived at the conclusion that a mis- 
sionary's wife, if of the right spirit, must be of 
immense value, not merely as a companion and 
encourager and a nurse to him, in long and dreary 
isolation from all civilised society and in times of 
depression and sickness, when there might be no 
European within many miles of him, but also as an 
actual helper in purely mission work among the 
women and girls of the station. From these con- 
siderations he fell in with the views of the then 
venerable Convener of the Foreign Mission, Rev. Dr. 
Morgan, and began to think of a partner. It was 
the counselling of Divine wisdom ; it was the hand 
of God opening the door for two souls, equally dear 
and equally devoted to Him, to enter in union into 
the mutual happiness of wedded life, and into the 
great and holy work He had for them to do. 

The new decision definitely formed, Mr. Beatty's 
thoughts naturally turned to the one of whose good- 
ness he had heard so much, and in whom he had 
himself clearly discerned the spirit of a true mis- 
sionary. Miss Wallace was just the person needed 
to make his own life happy, and be a helper in the 
new sphere of work to which he looked forward. The 
proposal he made to her took her completely by sur- 
prise, but they already knew each other well, and 
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little time was needed for the development and in- 
tensifying of a love which, in depth and devotedness, 
never wavered or waned, rather strengthened with 
the passing years of life. Henceforward their lives 
became one. 

The marriage took place on 3rd July, 1865, at 
Castlewellan, Co. Down, with Miss Wallace's uncle 
and Aunt Edgar present, and Mr. Beatty's brother, 
Rev. John Beatty of Ballycopeland, to take part in 
the ceremony. 

No more real union of hearts than this ever took 
place on earth, as was manifest to all who had oppor- 
tunity of observing the family life in the years that 
followed. Not even a ruffle between husband and 
wife was ever known to break or mar the domestic 
peace. It was a mingling of spirit with spirit, both 
under the powerful control of Divine grace, both 
breathing the same atmosphere of Divine love. The 
natural temperament of each also greatly strengthened 
the inward bonds and made the reign of grace easier 
than in many others. She, calm as a summer's dawn, 
meek, gentle, utterly unselfish, yet ever strong to say 
and do the right; he, wise, considerate, kind and 
genial, almost to a fault, they were in every way fitted 
to present the ideal of a sanctified married life. 

The interval between the marriage and departure 
for India was mainly occupied in visiting friends, 
who might never be seen on earth again, and in 
making preparations for residence in India, which 
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to young people, to young wives in particular, is 
always a very serious matter. The conditions of life 
there are so different from what they are at home, 
the character of the climate notorious for excessive 
dryness and dampness, as well as of downright sun- 
heat; the great variety of society to be met with, 
native and European, and the habits and customs 
of that society which have grown up almost into 
the strength of a law — all these make outfit a 
speciality of far more importance than would appear 
to those who have not visited the East, or more 
correctly speaking, to those who have not lived 
throughout the climatic changes of at least one year 
in India. To some quiet people at home an Indian 
outfit for a lady and her house might seem more or 
less extravagant, and yet it might be of the most 
modest description, and barely enough for ordinary 
comfort and decency. Supposing a missionary's wife 
were to provide herself with eight or ten dresses, and 
other clothing in equal proportion, she might readily 
be censured as passing altogether out of her proper 
sphere, and into that of the giddy worldling. But it 
must be remembered that most of the articles are of 
cotton material, and that owing to the great heat and 
the many discomforts resulting from it, and the wide 
range in temperature in a single day, changes of 
clothing far beyond what this climate demands are 
absolutely necessary for ordinary comfort and health. 
Add to this, that after passing a few times through the 
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hands of the washerman, who rubs on the unfortunate 
garments a coarse soap filled with gritty sand, and 
then thrashes them on a stone till sufficiently clean, 
the original stock soon becomes small enough. Re- 
flecting on conditions of life such as these, the censor 
might possibly become a sympathiser. For reasons 
like these, a missionary's outfit for India needs to be 
much more expensive than at first view would appear 
necessary, and so the young wife found it. However, 
the anxiety and the labour at length came to an end, 
and on 6th October 1865, she left Belfast with her 
husband en route for Bombay, sailing from South- 
ampton on the 1 2th in the Peninsular and Oriental 
steam-ship, Nyanza, 



CHAPTER IV 
A VOYAGE TO INDIA 

1 Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." — Mark xvi. 15. 

" Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! O Salvation ! 
The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah's name." 

The voyage to India, when Mr. and Mrs. Beatty 
first went out, was very different from what it had 
been even a few years before, and from what it has 
become now. India was changing, and it is a country 
we are always looking to for rapid changes. When 
the Presbyterian Church sent out her first missionaries 
from Ireland to that far-away land, the undertaking 
was looked upon as a very self-denying one indeed. 
The long voyage of four, perhaps six or seven, months, 
sailing by the Cape of Good Hope — the uncertain 
time of landing in India, possibly at the worst 

season of the year— -and the many discomforts, priva- 
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tions, and risks which emigrants had to endure after 
landing — all these entailed a sacrifice that is now 
unknown. India was coming nearer. The overland 
route through Egypt by rail had been opened some 
years before the Beattys sailed, while the Peninsular 
and Oriental line of steam-ships was the only one 
between Southampton, Marseilles, and Alexandria, 
and on the eastern side between Suez and Bombay. 
There was no choice — either go P. and O., or take 
the long voyage in a sailing-ship round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The passage-money was a large figure, 
^89 each from Southampton. The journey can be 
accomplished now for about half that amount. 

The P. and O. Company knew how to cater to suit 
the tastes and requirements of the passengers to India 
of that time. The Anglo-Indian did not step down 
too suddenly from the luxuries of the old East India 
Company's days. The rupee was still at its full 
value of two shillings; Indian appointments under 
Government were valuable, and those who enjoyed 
them could afford to spend with a free hand. 

Life on board ship was most luxurious. Nothing 
was spared but space, and that was economised 
to the last inch, especially from Suez, where the 
Southampton and Marseilles passengers united in 
the same ship, but did not easily amalgamate. 
The best and largest steamers were kept on the 
Indian side, but at the full season, November and 
December, close packing was unavoidable. Some- 
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times there would be very unpleasant scenes about 
cabins, and berths, and rights to seats at table. The 
purser was the unenviable officer who had ta satisfy 
every one's claims, the captain having little to do 
with the arrangements for the passengers — his business 
was with the ship and the crew. The purser was the 
proper person to hear all complaints. Gentlemen 
would be seen, and heard too, at his cabin-door 
rating him, now over the bad sherry, now over lack 
of flavour or of " body " in other wines. Drinks of all 
kinds were supplied without stint, and at all hours. 
Champagne was the only exception. It was given 
only by the doctor's order to persons who were sea- 
sick or otherwise ill. It was anything but satisfactory 
to the missionaries, who never touched wine or other 
intoxicants, that their passage-money should be just 
the same as that of those who could consume a con- 
siderable portion of it in a month's liquor. 

The ship had a good library free to the passengers. 
There was an excellent music-band, which played on 
deck every night after dinner, and there was often 
dancing. 

With the reduction in passage-money in after years, 
many things were altered. Free drink was entirely 
taken off, but passengers could get all they wanted 
from the bar. The music-band was done away with, 
and a charge was made for the use of the library. 
Special reductions also were made to missionaries, as 
other steam-ship companies were then doing the same ; 
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and now the second-class accommodation has been 
made so comfortable on P. and O. ships, that many 
Anglo-Indians, who formerly would have considered 
it an indignity, now adopt it in this line, which is still 
the best and safest, while the carrying of the mails 
guarantees punctuality. Commercial enterprise and 
competition have unwittingly aided the work of 
foreign missions in reducing so greatly the travelling 
expenses of their agents. 

From Southampton to Alexandria is a run of four- 
teen days, with a short call at Gibraltar and Malta by 
the way. At Alexandria our travellers first came into 
contact with Eastern scenery and Eastern life. The 
bright sunshine, clear blue cloudless sky, dry and 
dusty streets, shaded by broad awnings on either side, 
the dark skin of most of the inhabitants, the dirty, for- 
bidding appearance of the genuine Egyptian natives, 
and the loose, flowing garments of the better classes, 
male and female — all these were distinctly Eastern, and 
prepared the yet untravelled eye for similar scenery 
and similar types of humanity in the yet more distant 
land ahead; while the appalling mixtures of many 
tongues around them, Egyptian, Turkish, Greek, Portu- 
guese, French, &c, vividly recalled the history of the 
unhappy tower of Babel, for Alexandria is the central 
mart and residence of all nations. Here, for the first 
time, in this city of 2000 years, they saw the realisation 
of old familiar Bible pictures, representing Egyptian 
women with faces so veiled and bandaged that only 
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the eyes were visible through the enswathements. A 
veiled lady in the East differs widely from a veiled 
European lady. To the former the veil is indeed a 
" covering " — no flimsy piece of pretty net for adorn- 
ment to the upper part of the face, but a long thick 
cloth, reaching down to the waist, and the Egyptian 
women have this fastened to the head-dress with 
straps, just allowing the eyes to peep through at the 
junctures. 

The great sights of the city — Pompey's Pillar, that 
huge, unique, solitary shaft of stone, overlooking a 
peaceful cemetery, and standing nearly ioo feet high, 
without prop or buttress — this, and the two famous 
Cleopatra's Needles, most travellers try to see, if so 
much time can be spared. The Needles no longer 
form sights in Alexandria, as one adorns a square in 
New York, and the other the Thames Embankment 
in London. What Alexandria must have been when 
the city had a circumference of fifteen miles and a 
population of 300,000 free citizens, besides a multi- 
tude of slaves, when it possessed the greatest library 
and nourished the most learned men in the world, 
fancy only can picture. At this time it had a popula- 
tion of only some 100,000, and presented as ragged 
and squalid an appearance generally as the dirtiest 
Eastern town. At the European quarter there was 
a very fine promenade, which looked bright and 
pleasant in the evening sunshine, when carriages and 
pedestrians turned out for the evening's enjoyment. 
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It was in this vicinity the English and French hotels 
were to be found, and what seemed to be good 
private houses, with pretty surroundings. These 
made the native part of the city, with its shops and 
bazaars, look all the worse by contrast. 

That first-fruit and forerunner of civilisation, a rail- 
way, touched the city, and along its course, through 
the fertile but poorly tilled country eastward to Cairo, 
gave the traveller the opportunity of seeing the primi- 
tive modes of cultivation still practised, the real live 
unclothed Fellaheen at his work in his cotton and 
rice fields, the native hamlets of flat- roofed, window- 
less huts of clay, and what appeared to be the only 
live stock of the land, endless strings of journeying 
camels and donkeys. The ancient Pyramids were 
in view towards the end of the journey. This rail- 
way carried the missionaries with their companions 
to the capital in 7 J hours, a distance of 131 miles, 
and here they were lodged in one of the chief hotels 
in the city, and had a further introduction to well- 
known Eastern experiences — mosquitoes and other 
forms of undesirable insect life. Memory calls up 
at this moment two pretty young ladies as they 
entered in the evening one of the hotels in Cairo, 
and retired to rest (?). 

They appeared at breakfast in the morning as if 
they had just risen in the acute stage of smallpox ! 
They had given their bloom and beauty during the 
night to the vicious mosquitoes. 
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The Beattys were detained a whole week in Cairo, 
for in those days passengers by the Southampton 
route had to wait at Cairo till the Marseilles pas- 
sengers also arrived there, or were about to arrive, 
so that both sets might pass into the same ship 
at Suez for India. On this occasion the Marseilles 
people were behind time, and probably the others 
were a little in advance, as they had an exceptionally 
fine passage through the Bay of Biscay. 

Sight-seeing for mere self-gratification was a thing 
which Mrs. Beatty never much indulged in. Of a 
nature quiet and sedate, she was not excited or 
carried away by novelties, yet no one could more 
thoroughly appreciate the beautiful and grand in 
either nature or art Besides, she always taught and 
practised the doctrine that in all things missionaries 
should cultivate a spirit of self-denial wherever they 
went, and that every opportunity of strengthening 
that spirit should be embraced. Unless it served as 
an education or gave enjoyment to others, she had 
little relish for following the restless globe-trotter. 
It is, however, unquestionable that travel and sight- 
seeing are of the first importance, especially for the 
young; and when accompanied by reflection, and 
carefully lodged in the memory, knowledge already 
possessed is deepened, verified, and made real 
through the eye and the ear, and through the same 
channels new and invaluable stores are acquired. 
None knew this better than Mrs. Beatty, and none 
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would advocate the principle more ardently. It was 
the light superficial spirit of hunting after novelties 
and wonders that she disliked, when nothing was 
gained beyond the gratification of mere curiosity. 

She could not, however, be in Cairo a whole week 
without seeing and hearing a great deal that was new 
and strange to her in her then inexperience of the 
Eastern world. The largest city in Africa, and next 
to Constantinople in the Turkish Empire, Cairo, as 
it is now, has a population of 371,000, made up of 
Arabs, Egyptians, and a large mixture of the two, 
together with Turks, Jews, Greeks, Italians, and 
other nationalities. It covers about eleven square 
miles of a sandy plain, and contains some of the 
finest specimens of Mahomedan architecture in 
existence, as is to be seen in the numerous grand 
palaces and mosques th#t adorn it. The Mahomedan 
University in the city has an annual attendance of 
2000 students from all parts of the Moslem world. 
From its situation, near the inland angle of the 
Delta, Cairo has been styled, by an Oriental writer 
of course, "the brightest gem in the handle of the 
green fan of Egypt." This is pretty, and perhaps if 
one could see the city a few miles distant from a 
balloon, the description might be accepted as truth- 
ful enough. As one sees it on foot, going from street 
to street, or on the back of one of its splendid donkeys, 
now diving under overhanging balconies that almost 
close out the sky, now crushing among a motley, 
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dirty throng of natives, the gemminess is not so 
apparent. Still it is a splendid city, and once seen is 
never to be forgotten. 

At the time we are writing of, a railway carried 
travellers between Cairo and Suez, a distance of 
76 miles. The Suez Canal, now the highway of 
many nations, was then only a narrow streak of water. 
Since its completion this railway has fallen into dis- 
use for the purposes of Indian traffic. The region 
through which the railway runs is an absolute desert 
of barren sand, with scarcely a green leaf to be seen, 
except at a little railway station, where a tasteful 
station-master waters a few yards of borrowed earth, 
and grows some vegetables and creepers, which 
look the most wonderfully bright green imaginable, 
and form a real oasis in the waste of sand. Scattered 
on all sides are skulls and other bones of animals, 
which fell on the long trying journey ; for it is the 
route along which, before and since the days of 
Joseph, trade was carried on by means of camels 
and donkeys between Arabia, Syria, and Cairo. 
What with continual sand as far as the eye can 
reach on either side of the line — sand drifting in 
through the windows of the carriages, sand in layers 
on the seats, and sand continually lodging in the 
eyes, mouth, and nose — a burning pitiless sun making 
everything shimmer and dazzle with its fierce glare, 
the desert journey is an experience more memorable 
than agreeable. The sudden intrusion through the 
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carriage window of an ebony hand holding a couple 
of oranges, and the subsequent r.ppearance of an 
ebony face, all grins and smiles, with the query, 
" Want orange, Sa ? " and that too while the train 
is at full speed, is perhaps the only picturesque in- 
cident that breaks the sandy monotony. But this 
journey, trying as it was to the travellers, was a 
great improvement on that experienced by other 
missionaries who preceded them. They had to 
travel the same distance and by the same route on 
the backs of camels, or donkeys, and no one may 
envy them the ride. 

Arrived at Suez, Mr. and Mrs. Beatty, with their 
fellow-passengers, passed on board the s.s. Jeddo, 
there in waiting to carry them to Bombay, and soon 
entered the Red Sea. To the Bible student, finding 
himself for the first time upon this historic stretch 
of water, a trip on the Red Sea is full of the most 
interesting and hallowed associations. The Bible is 
brought out, and the story of the Israelites and their 
fierce pursuers, as they came up to this serious 
obstacle to their progress, read over again with 
wonderful zest and vividness. The field-glass or a 
telescope is in constant use, scanning the brown 
jagged peaks away in the distance on the northern 
shore, if haply the mountain of the Ten Command- 
ments may be descried ; and one there feels himself 
nearer to divine realities than he ever was before, 
while the scoffer takes the opportunity of turning 
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the old records into ridicule, and wonders if one 
might not get a glimpse of a wheel of Pharaoh's 
chariot somewhere washed up on the beach 1 One 
reality, however, that our friends encountered in the 
Red Sea was its intense heat, even in this the cold 
season of the year. With a head wind this is toler- 
able, but with the breeze astern, the heat is extremely 
hard to bear, for then, from the rapid progress of 
the ship, a dead calm prevails on board, and every 
possible appliance to mitigate the heat is in requisi- 
tion. At night the gentlemen take to the open 
deck with their mattresses and pillows, and ladies 
steal on to the saloon table with similar companions 
to get a breath of air from the open sky-lights above. 
But all have a speedy scramble, clearing away in the 
early morning, when the sailors come with their buckets 
and mops to swish the decks, and the stewards to the 
saloon to do the cleaning and dusting there. 

Passing through the Straits of Babelmandeb, the 
" Gate of Tears," at the eastern end of the Red Sea, 
the ship soon casts anchor in the harbour of Aden, 
and our passengers get ashore for a short time to see 
the place; not, however, before having an exhibition 
of the marvellous agility and aquatic performances 
of the native youth from the town. Scarcely are 
the anchors dropped than the ship is surrounded by 
crowds of boys and young men, in little cockle-shell 
canoes, shouting to the wondering passengers above 
them, " Hab a dive, sir, hab a dive ? " A small silver 
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coin (they will not dive for coppers) is thrown into 
the water from the ship, when in an instant there are 
only empty canoes to be seen ; their late occupants 
are down head-foremost like arrows after the coin, and 
you can see their black, lithe bodies far away down in 
the clear, soft green water as they shoot bottomward 
or struggle for possession of the prize. This once 
secured, the victor triumphantly comes to the surface, 
with a happy grin upon his face and the coin between 
his ivory teeth, and this is repeated over and over 
again as long as coins are thrown in. The divers 
are not to be deceived by the substitution of the tin 
cap of a soda-water bottle for a sixpence. When this 
is thrown, they shake their heads with a knowing grin, 
as much as to say, " That trick has been tried on us 
before." How beautifully they do splash around in 
their briny home, kicking their canoes aside out of their 
way, and darting down under the ship on one side and 
up on the other like porpoises, perfectly indifferent to 
the existence of their tiny boats. 

In Aden itself there is not much of interest to be 
seen. The place is one of the driest, barest, most 
barren localities to be found outside the Sahara 
Desert. The town lies in the closed mouth of an old 
volcano, familiarly known as the "Devil's Punch 
Bowl," and the high rocks which surround it are 
the lava which once poured out hot and liquid from 
the crater. For years at a time no rain falls upon it, 
and water is at a premium. A little is preserved in 
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some vast old reservoirs, some more is obtained from 
wells 190 feet deep in the solid rock, and the rest is 
manufactured out of the sea, the salt water being 
distilled into fresh. The chief sights are these great 
old water cisterns, and the English camp, a short dis- 
tance out of the town. Here for the first time our 
friends came across real natives of India, living samples 
of the people among whom their lives were to be 
spent, Hindus and Parsees, who had settled in this 
most uninviting spot to make money from trade, and 
who number over 2000 of a population of above 
34,000, the rest being a motley mixture of Arabs, 
Africans, Jews and Portuguese. The English inhabi- 
tants are confined to the military and other Govern- 
ment officers and soldiers. To ladies Aden is mainly 
interesting as being the great mart for ostrich feathers, 
large quantities of which are brought on board every 
ship in the harbour by the most innocent Jews in the 
world, who seldom ask more for their tempting wares 
than four times the amount they finally accept It re- 
quires experienced buyers to make an honest bargain 
with these sly old fellows. They never show their good 
feathers at first, but have a great pouch full of rough 
poor ones, which they try to palm off on the inexpe- 
rienced. Some of the passengers are sure to have been 
there before, likely more than once, who know all about 
the cute feather-sellers, and where they have the good 
ones secreted, and, after a little plain speaking, get 
them produced. It is thus better and safer for the 
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uninitiated to benefit by the wisdom others have 
bought in the past 

A run of six days without break brought the ship 
to Bombay, where our passengers landed on the 9th 
November, a month and three days after their leav- 
ing Belfast. They were in India at last, that great 
heathen land of 1900 miles in length and 1580 in 
breadth, and with a population at that time of 
250,000,000, now increased to 289,000,000. They 
had read and heard much of India, and had devoted 
their lives to its spiritual enlightenment and highest 
welfare, and now their feet are actually on its soil, 
and their eyes look upon the inhabitants in the flesh. 
Their greatest ambition had been gratified ; God had 
preserved them on their journey, and spared them 
to see the land for which they had so often prayed, 
and which already lay upon their hearts as a great 
mission field in which they were personally con- 
cerned. To read or hear about heathen lands is 
one thing — to actually stand in them, and see the 
people of them face to face, is quite another. Every 
true missionary landing for the first time in a pagan 
country, and seeing everywhere around him men and 
women utterly ignorant of every Christian doctrine, 
and strangers to every Christian hope, must be deeply 
stirred in spirit, and feel like Paul as he passed 
through heathen Athens. To move the heart to a 
thorough sympathy with foreign mission work, it is 
only necessary to go to a heathen land and see the 
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people and their heathenism as they are. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beatty were in Bombay, and they rejoiced that 
God had at length permitted them to enter the land 
of their longing and desire. 

Much of interest might be written of this great 
and populous city, and beautiful as great, but the 
object of this little book is not, in any detailed 
way, to describe cities and scenery, but only a life, 
quite commonplace, if you will, but full of the spirit 
of Jesus, and of that holiness, humility, and devotion 
which make the most ordinary life a noble one. 
Suffice it to say, that, with a population of about 
800,000, and an enormous trade, Bombay is the 
second largest city in the Queen's dominions, second 
only to London itself. It gives residence to people 
from all nations of the world, and numerous are the 
languages to be heard every day spoken in its streets. 
In almost any tramcar one may enter he may hear 
at least half-a-dozen different tongues jabbered around 
him. Bombay has one of the finest harbours in the 
world, with a ship accommodation of fifteen miles. 
Its public buildings and many of its private residences 
are splendid, while the smoking chimney-stacks of 
sixty large steam-mills tell of its extensive cotton 
and other factories. The station of one of the rail- 
ways terminating in it cost ^300,000, and for capa- 
city and architecture is not to be excelled in any 
land. Nothing can exceed the variety to be seen 
in the crowds that throng its thoroughfares, from the 
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whitefaced Englishman, in his English dress and 
helmet -hat, to the nut-brown Hindu and yellow 
Chinese and coal-black African, in their wide and 
flowing garments, and their head-gear of all possible 
sizes, shapes, and colours. 

On landing, Mr. and Mrs. Beatty were taken posses- 
sion of by the famous Rev. Dr. John Wilson, so well 
known and so highly honoured for his great mission- 
ary work and his extensive learning. He kept open 
house for all missionaries, no matter whence they 
came, where they were going, or to what branch of 
the Church of Christ they belonged. All were wel- 
come to his beautifully situated house on the top of 
Malabar Hill, overlooking the city and the bay, and 
welcome also to his most hospitable and social table 
as long as they wished to stay. 

The great missionary and explorer, Dr. Livingstone, 
then on a visit to India, had just vacated the room 
which the Beattys occupied at Dr. Wilson's home, 
and preceded them to Surat. 

What a delightful rest they now enjoyed ! Life on 
board ship is full of variety and interest, but, from the 
nervous vibrations of the ceaseless screw, there is a rest- 
less motion that makes the voyager at the end of a 
month's sailing delight in the still repose of life ashore. 

Now Mrs. Beatty was in for sight-seeing, but of a 
kind suited to her taste, and such as would make her 
eyes brim over with happy tears. The sights were not 
wonderful objects in the city, but testimonies to the 
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triumphs of divine grace over heathenism and intense 
prejudice. Dr. Wilson was then at the full height of 
his missionary career. True, his youth had departed ; 
he had lived to accomplish much, to write many books, 
to woo many benighted heathen to the Saviour, and 
his home was always open to all converts and in- 
quirers in trouble or difficulty. There was a weekly 
prayer-meeting held at his house for all Europeans 
and natives who pleased to come. Tea, bread and 
butter, and cake were first handed round. Some 
natives accepted the tea, which was a long stride out 
of caste prejudice, but many declined the favour. 
Native Christians, of course, joined in the repast 
without hesitation. Caste had lost its power over 
them. There was a class called Reformers, who were 
trying to free themselves from the shackles of this 
tyrant, but not just yet ready to become Christian. 
They confessed this much — that Christ was the best 
Saviour they had heard of, and the Christian religion 
a good one. Education had given them sufficient 
breadth of mind to break through and cast away from 
them the crude faith of idol-worship, but they had as 
yet got nothing in its place, and here some of them at 
Dr. Wilson's were seekers. They would at this prayer- 
meeting ask many questions as the reading of the 
Scriptures proceeded, and always got a patient and 
clear explanation from Dr. Wilson. 

It was here Mrs. Beatty first made the acquaintance 
of Rev. and Mrs. Dhanjibhai, the latter the daughter 
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of Abdul Rahman, one of the very early converts of 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission. It may be said here 
that the conversion to Christianity of Abdul Rahman, 
his wife and family, is the brightest gem in the crown of 
the late Rev. Robert Montgomery, so long the beloved 
missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church. In his 
very early years of missionary life, Mr. Montgomery 
was richly blessed in being the means, in God's hand, 
of bringing this devoted family into Christ's kingdom. 
We are anticipating our story a little, for Mrs. Beatty 
makes the acquaintance of all the family when she 
reaches Surat. 

The Scottish Orphanage at Bombay she must not 
fail to see when Dr. Wilson's guest, a very noble 
Institution in connection with the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission, where orphan children of European 
and Eurasian parentage were then, and still are, cared 
for and educated, enjoying a happy home while they 
are having an excellent education to fit them for a 
useful life. 

These sights, and such as these, pleased and 
gladdened her more than all the wonders of the 
great city, and harmonised with her own sanctified 
spirit, which ever flowed in holy sympathy with all 
good work carried on for the purpose of winning 
souls to Christ. From the very first she set herself 
to learn how best to utilise her own powers for doing 
good, by learning from the experience of others. 



CHAPTER V 
EARLY YEARS OF MISSION LIFE 

"Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." — 
Eccles. ix. 10. 

" Work, for the night is coming, 

Work through the morning hours ; 
Work while the dew is sparkling, 

Work 'mid springing flow T ers. 
Work when the day grows brighter, 

Work in the glowing sun ; 
Work, for the night is coming, 

When man's work is done." 

Just a year before the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beatty in Bombay, the Revs. W. Dixon and T. L. 
Wells 1 had made the journey from that city to 
Surat by water in a most uncomfortable native sail- 
boat, as the railway was not then completed between 
the two cities. Voyages in such boats are not en- 
viable; everything required for ordinary comfort — 
food, cooking-vessels, and bedding — must be taken 

1 These two young missionaries formed the first reinforcement 
to India after a lapse of ten years, and the offer of themselves to 
this seemingly neglected work sent a new pulsation of gladness 
and energy through the Church at home, resulting in further 
reinforcements of young men in the succeeding years. 

34 
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along, and there is much waiting on time and tide, 
which makes the voyage all the more irksome and 
unpleasant Dr. Wilson used to regale the ears of 
the newly-arrived Irish missionaries with stories of 
his experiences in native boats and bullock-carts 
when in Gujarat and Kattiawar, touring with Mr. 
Montgomery and Dr. Glasgow. 1 He found the 
bunder-boat a capital place for getting on familiar 
terms with friendly- disposed rats ! They would come 
and snuggle in beside him as he lay asleep on his 
mattress. At times he would be awakened by the 
little feet of one passing over his face, or by a long 
sweeping tail slipping across between his parted lips ! 
Mrs. Beatty had plenty of native boat experiences 
before her, in her crossings and recrossings of the 
Gulf of Cambay between Surat and Gogo, and often 
recalled Dr. Wilson's stories. Civilisation, however, 
was on its steady march, and now a single day's 
journey by rail brought the travellers to Surat, a 

1 Dr. Glasgow was one of the pioneer missionaries who first 
went from the Irish Presbyterian Church to carry the light of the 
Gospel to India. He had a long service in that country, and 
was greatly distinguished for his scholarly attainments. He left 
the Church and the Mission cause a rich inheritance in his 
children and grand-children, who with purse and pen now so 
unsparingly help forward the blessed work. 

Mr. Montgomery was the greatly beloved missionary of his 
day, to whom alt the younger missionaries looked for guidance 
in every difficulty. Two of his daughters are now zealous Zenana 
missionaries in India, and one at home acts as Foreign Corre- 
sponding Secretary for the Ladies' Committee of the Female 
Association, familiarly known as the Zenana Mission. 
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distance of 67 miles. Travelling now by the night- 
mail is the pleasantest. The nights are cool, even 
cold, from November to March, and the mail-train 
travels at greater speed, and does not stop at all 
the small stations by the way. New-comers often 
prefer to make the long day journey, in order to 
see the country ; but it is very tiring, and the heat 
and dust are anything but refreshing. The level, 
unromantic tract of country between Bombay and 
Surat seen once, curiosity is abundantly satisfied. 
From a few miles north of Bombay the country is 
one flat plain, and is only interesting to those who 
have not yet seen a real live buffalo, or enjoyed 
the " shade " of a palm-tree. The expected shade is 
one of the myths that must now pass from the new- 
comer's mind, along with the "coral strand." Gazing 
up the long bare stem of a full-grown palm to what 
seems a small tuft of leaves at the top, they are so 
high up in the air, one is inclined to exclaim, "As 
well seek for shade and shelter under a telegraph 
pole in old Ireland as under a palm-tree in India ! " 
But everything at first is fresh and novel. The 
water-sellers at the railway stations, sellers of fruit, 
sweetmeats, parched grain, and many other things 
required by native travellers, are there, and of deep 
interest to the "griffin." I do not suppose there 
was a cup of tea to be bought anywhere along 
those 67 miles when Mr. and Mrs. Beatty made 
that journey ; but soon afterwards one enterprising 
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Parsee started a tea-shop at a station; then others 
followed at various other stations, and now every 
here and there the cry "Tea! Caffee!" strikes the 
ear as soon as the train stops. The only thing the 
European could get to drink then was the milk of 
a cocoa-nut fresh from the tree, which the seller 
would break for the traveller, when a tumbler had 
to be held out pretty smartly to catch the flowing 
juice — a good big nut giving more than two glass- 
fuls. It was a pleasant, leisurely occupation after- 
wards to eat the creamy substance with a spoon from 
the shell as the train sped on — the whole being capital 
value for a halfpenny. 

Here again at Surat Mr. and Mrs. Beatty entered 
the guest-chamber vacated by Dr. Livingstone at the 
Mission House, where Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery 
gave them a joyous welcome. The arrival of a new 
missionary in the field is a red-letter day to all the 
older men, and produces a happy commotion both 
among them and the native Christians well worth 
seeing. 

Gogo was to be their station, but they must needs 
see a little of Surat before leaving it. This is the 
first halting-place of all the Irish Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, and from thence they proceed to whatever 
station they may be appointed to. 

The first item of interest at this time was Mr. 
Dixon's wedding in the pretty little Mission Church 
close by the Mission House. Miss Brown, his bride, 
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had come out from Ireland under the safe conduct of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beatty, and now they see her united to 
Mr. Dixon amid a general rejoicing of the native 
Christians at the station. It was a blissful, but alas ! 
a comparatively brief union. Only six short years, 
and the grand young missionary, so full of life and 
energy and hope, was laid to rest in the cemetery at 
Surat till the resurrection morn. A beautiful granite 
monument from Aberdeen marks his grave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dixon accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Beatty on their first voyage across the Gulf of Cam- 
bay to Gogo. Mr. Dixon had been a year in India 
at this time, and knew best what was needed for the 
voyage. He acted as commissaire for the party, 
ordered the provisions for the way, and chartered 
the bunder-boat; for it was not a matter of taking 
passages, but of taking an entire boat. The sailing 
down the Tapti river was and still is charming, and 
promises a delightful voyage. Mr. Beatty pronounced 
it then "a perfect idyll." The boat glides on peace- 
fully and beautifully a few miles, when all at once is 
heard a peculiar swish of water rushing backwards 
against its sides; the sailors proceed to quietly furl 
the sails, and the anchor is dropped, for the tide has 
turned. Presently the sailors, one and all, captain 
and crew, swathe themselves in their sleeping-sheets, 
and pass away contentedly into slumber till the tide 
turns again. 

There is a remarkable little unlighted room in 
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these boats, called by courtesy a cabin. Not only has 
this cabin no windows, it has not even a single article 
of furniture of any descriptioa On this occasion 
Mr. Dixon shunned its shelter, and out of travelling 
cots, in which Mr. Beatty had invested, rigged up a 
temporary awning on deck for the party ; under this 
they all crept for refuge from the burning sun. 

On the morning of the third day they were glad- 
dened by a sight of Gogo. Their spirits rose as they 
closely approached the harbour, but just outside of 
it, lo ! another swish of the backward water ; the tide 
turns, the current changes, and the old boat, so used 
to all the vagaries of currents, swings round and 
drifts back with it, till Gogo is once more out of view. 
How tantalising to the voyagers, who were yearning 
for the refreshing cup of tea ready for them at the 
Mission House, and standing almost before their 
eyes ! Now there is part of another tide still to be 
spent on board. In the afternoon the tide turns 
again, the harbour is reached, and the first voyage 
has come to an end. Splitting headaches remain to 
assure most of the party that they had indeed crossed 
the Gulf. 

It was thus Mr. and Mrs. Beatty arrived at their 
future home — no sense of elation, scarcely even a 
sense of thankfulness, so much can that sensation of 
headache dominate every other feeling and reduce 
even enthusiastic missionaries to mere ordinary 
mortals. 
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A meeting of Presbytery at Rajkot took Mr. 
Beatty the following day, in company with Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Montgomery, and Mr. Dixon, to that 
remote station, while Mrs. Beatty and Mrs. Dixon 
remained with Mrs. Wallace at home. 

That was a journey Mr. Beatty never forgot. The 
only conveyance that could be provided for him was 
a camel, and it was a six days' journey. It was his 
first experience on the deck of the Desert-ship, and 
without going into particulars, he never selected the 
same mode of travelling afterwards. 

Mrs. Wallace had very doubtful impressions of Mr. 
Beatty at first after his return from Rajkot. He was 
not actually disagreeable, but somewhat sullen and 
queer, and he was a puzzle to her. Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Dixon went off again for a few days on some 
missionary expedition, and in their absence Mr. Beatty 
began visibly to improve in character. He began to 
talk — returned in fact to his own agreeable self. Mrs. 
Wallace naturally supposed that some of the party had 
possibly hurt Mr. Beatty's sensibility, so she took her 
husband into her confidence when he returned, and 
begged him to be careful about Mr. Beatty's feelings, 
for he was not at all the gloomy, sullen man she had 
at first thought him. The good lady never thought 
of blaming the camel, not even years afterwards when 
relating to the writer her first false impressions of 
Mr. Beatty's character. Yet it was the camel all 
the time. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wallace remained a little time to 
introduce the new missionaries to their work at 
Gogo. This was the beginning of a very warm 
friendship between the two families, and the inter- 
course of these early days expanded and deepened 
as years went on, continuing in unbroken harmony 
all their lives. 

Mrs. Beatty set such value on Mrs. Wallace's long 
experience of mission work at Gogo, that she looked 
to her for counsel and guidance, not only then, but 
all the years Mrs. Wallace remained in India. She 
caught up her missionary enthusiasm, and got pos- 
sessed of that peculiar charm which characterised 
Mrs. Wallace — a glowing fire of energy blended 
with a lovely humility — a perpetual succession of 
fresh impulses to serve Christ better, to do more 
and more good. 

When the young missionaries found themselves 
quite alone and unaided at Gogo, the learning of 
the Gujarati language was the first great work that 
lay before them. They could not give all their 
time to the language : the work of a station which 
has already been in full swing in the hands of a 
competent and experienced missionary must be kept 
going somehow. There is a great deal of groping 
in the dark the first year, all is so very new and 
strange ; and in the teaching, guiding, and managing 
of the native Christian community there is much 
to exercise the tact and wisdom of the pastor and 
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missionary. The natives seem scarcely to under- 
stand why their new teachers do not open their 
mouths and speak intelligibly to them as their pre- 
decessors used to do, and they scream at them 
loudly, as if it were their hearing that was chiefly 
at fault. 

Mrs. Beatty began to study with very strong im- 
pressions that the first year of her Indian life might 
perhaps be the only uninterrupted year she should 
have to get a good grip of the language. Getting 
an efficient teacher was one of the difficulties at 
Gogo, as it is a remote and out-of-the-way place as 
compared with city stations, where there are always 
plenty of educated natives available, while the cost 
of bringing a man from any of these places — paying 
the travelling expenses of himself and family, and a 
big salary to support them all— is felt to be a severe 
strain on the missionary's purse. The teacher pro- 
cured, Mrs. Beatty began the work, and in this, as 
in everything else, she was instant in season and 
out of season. All day long it was the Gujarati, 
Gujarati, English as much as possible being ex- 
cluded. She would insist on going over words and 
phrases and rules of grammar, even when she and 
her husband went down to the beach for their even- 
ing walk. 

He would rather have talked on these occasions 
about friends left behind in Ireland, but she would 
plague him with Gujarati. Gradually they crept 
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I into work, and quickly too. Not many months after 
their arrival Mrs. Beatty was found with a pretty 
large class of her own gathered daily around her, 
teaching the girls and boys who composed it for 
hours together. Her earlier studies and high-class 
school- training at home were of the utmost value 
to her in grappling with the difficulties of this rather 
intractable tongue. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HOME AT GOGO 

" I know thy works, and charity, and service, and faith, and 
thy patience, and thy works."— Rev. ii. 19. 

" Work, for the night is coming ! 

Work through the sunny noon ; 
Fill brightest hours with labour, 

Rest comes sure and soon. 
Give every flying minute 

Something to keep in store ; 
Work, for the night is coming, 

When man works no more." 

The mission bungalow at Gogo was built under the 
supervision of the late Rev. James M'Kee, and was 
originally intended for the residence of two families, 
and at times did accommodate two, but the ac- 
commodation afforded was only a couple of rooms 
for each. It requires the occupants to be strong and 
vigorous in health, and able for plenty of work, not to 
feel the house and the locality a very lonely and 
dreary home, especially in the monsoon or rainy 
season, when communication with the other side of 
the Gulf is cut off, except by the small mail-boat 

which brings the letters every day. 
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The ordinary boats and larger vessels are all drawn 
up on the shore, or put into safe anchorage, at the 
beginning of June, and do not resume sailing till 
towards the end of September. In those days no 
groceries or other provisions — not even bread — could 
be obtained during all those four months. 

Still Gogo is a pretty place — " pretty at a distance," 
some one remarked; "yes, at a distance? rejoined a 
companion as the steamer bore both away across the 
Gulf towards Surat. 

Here is a description of Gogo from the pen of one 
who has a right to know it well : " The best view of 
Gogo is to be had from the sea. The white bungalows 
along the shore, peering out from among the green 
trees, give it on the seaside face quite an imposing 
look. Even after one has landed at the neat bunder 
(landing-place), formed by nature, but as yet little 
improved by art, Gogo does not lose its charm. The 
sea-wall, built to protect the town from the encroach- 
ments of the sea, gives it quite the aspect of an English 
watering-place. The town is enclosed on three sides 
by a high wall ; it is well drained, and is on the whole 
healthy. The houses are generally constructed of 
stone and mud, the better classes of them being 
'pointed' with lime or plastered. The roads are 
good, and, as there is not much traffic on them now, 
easily kept in repair. The principal part of the town 
lies behind the bunder, but it straggles up the rising 
ground till it reaches the sea at the farther end, thus 
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forming a crescent, in the middle of which are the 
English quarters, surrounded by the myriad graves of 
the former Mussulman population, now fast disappear- 
ing under the hand of time. Between the town and 
this Mussulman graveyard on the shore is a salt plain, 
which at spring-tides is washed by the sea. Where 
the town wall ends on the shore, and between it and 
the Customs Bungalow, is the Christian cemetery, 
enclosed by a neat wall, and laid out with walks and 
borders, planted with shrubs and rose- trees. 

" There are in all seven bungalows in Gogo, two of 
which belong to the Irish Presbyterian Mission, one to 
a Mahomedan merchant, and four to the Government. 
The streets of the town are narrow, except the public 
ones leading from the bunder and shore, where the 
houses are really fine, belonging as they do to the 
wealthy high-class Brahman s of the place. The houses 
generally are low, but numerous and substantial, as 
Gogo was formerly the emporium of Eastern and 
Central Kattiawar, and the seat of a thriving trade. 

"The climate is good, not excessively cold in 
winter, nor excessively hot in summer. In the hot 
season the thermometer seldom rises above 96 Fahr. 
in the house, which, with a strong breeze from the sea, 
is not unpleasant. When land-winds blow from the 
west, Gogo is as hot as any inland town. Few visitors 
take away any but pleasing reminiscences of this 
beautiful watering-place, which has been called by 
some 'the Brighton of Gujarat' But to Europeans, 
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whose lot it is to live in it year in year out, it is 
anything but a Brighton. Gogo is famed for its 
sailors, who, as Lascars, sail to China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and England." 

Here it was that Mrs. Beatty made her first happy 
home. Here she spent the best and happiest years 
of mission life and work. Here she nursed her first 
five babies, and with no half-hearted zeal joined with 
her husband in carrying out plans and schemes for 
the good of the people within their reach. The 
native Christian women were her intimate friends, and 
every evening she paid a visit to some of their houses, 
peeping in at the doors of others to say a kind word 
as she went along. Shaba, the wife of Chagganlal, 
the first Brahman convert of the mission, she was 
fondly attached to. Shaba was not only a superior 
woman herself, but trained her children very nicely, 
and kept her house so neat and trim that it was quite 
a pleasure to go and sit there. Chagganlal had his 
study-table and a few arm-chairs in the veranda, 
with pictures and photographs hanging on the wall, 
which gave their home a special air of comfort, such 
as is seldom seen in native houses. The little 
Chagganlals had the additional advantage of Mrs. 
Beatty's most careful daily teaching and training at the 
Mission House, where they came to her. The other 
Christian children came too, and even Mrs. Beatty's 
own little daughter, as she grew up, squatted on the 
floor beside them, and learned her Gujarati letters and 
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figures along with them, till she could not only read, 
but also write the native language very decently. 

As time went on, this class grew into a regular little 
school. The servants sent their children, and Mrs. 
Beatty won her way by friendly visits to the fisher- 
village close beside her, and prevailed on some of the 
mothers to allow their girls to come to her to learn to 
read and sew. It was a great advance on the part of 
the fisher-folk to have their daughters taught. They 
all agreed it was right that their boys should have 
some learning, but a girl — what had she to do with 
books ? The idea was scandalising. But notwithstand- 
ing this general opinion, some little girls were induced 
to come, and by-and-bye, when these children were 
able actually to read a Gujarati book, hem pocket- 
handkerchiefs for their fathers, and sing a Christian 
hymn very sweetly and nicely, not only were their 
own mothers amazed and proud of them, but other 
mothers were amazed, and sent their little girls also 
to the Madam Saheb to make them nice and clever. 

For a long time Mrs. Beatty bore the entire detailed 
labour of teaching this school herself, but wishing 
to enlarge her borders in the teaching direction, she 
engaged a youth to do the secular part, while she 
kept the Bible instruction and singing in her own 
hands. It was quite impressive to see how much 
this heathen youth was interested in Mrs. Beatty's 
department of teaching. He might have left and 
gone home when his own work was finished if he had 
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wished, but he wanted to learn to sing the hymns just 
as much as the children did, — so he remained till the 
school was dismissed. 

Mrs. Beatty had a very pleasing voice. She at 
once learned all the nice native tunes sung in the 
native Church, so that she might lead the singing 
herself correctly at the Sabbath services, and also 
teach her little pupils to sing their own music, which 
they greatly preferred to English tunes. Mrs. Beatty, 
in conjunction with her husband, made several at- 
tempts to open a girls' school in the town of Gogo, 
but somehow these were one after another frustrated. 
A native of Gogo, however, then resident in Bombay, 
had become one of the reformers previously referred 
to, and he wished to show his enlightened spirit by 
opening a girls' school in his native town. Mr. Beatty 
was asked to join the Managing Committee, and did 
so, which gave Mrs. Beatty and himself the oppor- 
tunity she in particular so eagerly desired, namely, 
of reaching the high-class girls, and through them 
their mothers. She visited the school regularly, as 
also did Mr. Beatty. This school, in course of a 
little time, became their own property. The wealthy 
merchant, who at first undertook the entire expense, 
meeting with reverses of fortune, had to curtail ex- 
penses, and the valuable gift of a girls' school to the 
town was withdrawn. By this time the native gentle- 
men and ladies of Gogo had fully appreciated the 

benefits their daughters were receiving, andjwere most 

D 
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unwilling to part with the school. The leaders of 
society in Gogo then asked Mr. Beatty to take over 
the school, which he agreed to do on the condition 
that it should be considered a Mission school, and 
that they would not object to the regular Christian 
instruction which would be immediately introduced. 
They accepted his terms with one stipulation, namely, 
that the girls should not be required to go to the 
Mission House as the boys were doing, but should 
get their Bible lessons in the school. This Mr. Beatty 
readily conceded, and now Mrs. Beatty had her own 
high-class school made ready for her in this wonderful 
way, in answer, no doubt, to many a prayer from her 
soul-loving heart. She was most thankful for this 
opportunity to carry the Gospel to those people so 
near, and yet until now so far out of her reach. 

In her visits she asked the little girls — for they 
were all little— would they not like to learn to sew 
and do other nice needlework, telling them also 
that she had a harmonium at home, and that she 
could teach them singing much better there than in 
the school. They were told to consult their mothers 
and hear what they said about it. This was a new 
excitement to them and their mothers too, and they 
arranged to come to the Mission House two mornings 
in the week to learn to sew and sing. Mr. Beatty held 
a morning class in the same room where these children 
met, for it was well known that the " Madam Saheb " 
had several classes every day in her own house, and she 
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had to be very careful that these high-caste girls should 
not be asked to sit in any of the places where the other 
children were taught. They were therefore put into 
Mr. Beatty's study, where he held a meeting of native 
Christians every morning for worship in Gujarati. 

The school-girls came very early, they were so 
pleased and glad to come, but they had to wait till 
morning prayers were over before their lessons began. 

They were told to be good and quiet during the 
service, and so they were. They did what the Madam 
Saheb did, and bowed their heads on their hands 
during prayer, so that without any previous planning 
this became a part of their morning's teaching. Their 
parents must have known all this, even if the children 
did not tell them, for there are no closed doors in 
India— every European house has many doors, and all 
stand wide open. Besides, the Beattys' house was close 
by the public road. These little girls did enjoy that 
sewing-class, and took on such matronly airs as they 
adjusted their work, laid down the hems, and passed 
the reels of cotton to each other. The singing was 
not such a succesSj though the girls themselves en- 
joyed it even more than the sewing. Certainly, thie 
preparatory course could not have been a pleasant 
process to Mrs. Beatty, and she often wished her 
high-born damsels could hear the good singing of 
her low-caste pupils. However, by the time she 
handed over this sewing and music class to her 
successor, the girls could all sing fairly well, and 
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knew a great many Christian hymns. Very anxious 
she was, too, lest this school should suffer in her 
absence, and in her own winsome way she exacted 
a promise that it would get full attention from those 
whose duty it was to continue the work. 

But I think Mrs. Beatty showed even a deeper 
interest, if that were possible, in the very low and 
out-caste children she gathered round her. These 
were chiefly boys, and came from a considerable 
distance to learn the Catechism and receive Bible 
instruction. For these she had a vast pity, as to the 
high-caste community they were like lepers, and dare 
not let their shadow fall on the ground on which 
these great people trod. Mrs. Beatty's habit was to 
keep a box of sugar-candy and little white biscuit- 
shaped sweets to give her pupils when the day's 
lessons were finished, but to these poor out-caste 
boys, who were indeed very poor, she always gave 
to each a little coin, of the value of about a half- 
penny. Other missionaries rather objected to this, 
hinting that she was teaching them to expect 
payment for coming to school. "No," she said, 
" they have a long way to come, and would be very 
hungry before 'they reach home, and this is to buy 
a little food in the bazaar as they pass through the 
town." Our Lord pitied the hungry crowd, and 
said to His disciples, " Give ye them to eat ; " and no 
matter how it may have looked to other missionaries, 
the Christ-like pity that thought of the poor out-caste 
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boys, hungry and far from home, will not be con- 
demned in heaven. 

Mrs. Beatty had various opportunities of meeting 
the women in Gogo. The harmonium was a great 
attraction to them, and the little girls used to bring 
their mothers to hear the Madam play the Vaja> a 
general name for all English instruments of music. 
Mrs. Beatty would play and sing for them, but she 
always liked to give them some lesson to carry home 
with them, some Gospel story which would manifest 
the wondrous love of the Saviour. Fearing that she 
might not be explicit enough herself, she would ask 
them to allow her to bring her husband, who could 
tell the story better. When they consented to this — 
a great stretch of etiquette indeed — and heard the 
narrative or lesson clearly and simply from Mr. 
Beatty, great was her delight at the opportunity thus 
afforded of speaking of Christ to these poor igno- 
rant women, whose lives were so dark and hopeless, 
because utterly Christless. 

As the years went on, her own family cares in- 
creased, and so did her missionary efforts. Her 
second child, William Brotherston, was a very deli- 
cate boy from his birth. Some weakness in the 
throat caused an irritating, distressing cough and 
oppressive breathing, and the little infant had never 
more than short intervals of good health, until the 
Lord took him to be for ever free from pain. 

The patience displayed by Mrs. Beatty under this 
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trial wa,s indeed divine. While devotedly attending 
to her delicate boy, her zeal for her mission work 
never flagged. She would have the pupils upstairs 
in her dressing-room, or behind a screen in her 
bedroom, directing their lessons, soothing at the 
same time the sick child in her arms — yet she was 
not strong herself, never robust. She suffered much 
from mere physical exhaustion, which sometimes 
drove her to lie on a couch while her classes sat 
at their work around her. She was so all-enduring, 
so persevering, so persistent in her efforts to do the 
best she could, the most she could ; so self-effacing, 
not caring that her work should be ever heard of if 
only her Lord was exalted. Her entire day was filled 
with teaching, and she had the rare capacity of being 
able to teach a number of things at the same time. 
For instance, she is engaged with a class when one 
of the Christian women comes to learn a new work- 
pattern. She gets the woman close beside her, and 
gives her the needed directions, then the class is set 
down, some to work out sums, some to writing, others 
to learn their Catechism or Scripture lesson. She 
moves from one to another, helping and encouraging 
all. Thus she accomplished a great deal, for each 
day had its many duties, and each day saw them 
performed. 

Mr. Beatty spent every cold season touring in 
Kattiawar, taking catechists and colporteurs along 
with him, plenty of books, Gospels and tracts for 
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sale. Moving from village to village, living in tents, 
and sowing the seed of the Word of God as he went 
from place to place, he traversed a great part of the 
province. In their early years Mrs. Beatty accom- 
panied her husband on these village tours, reaching 
as many women as she could, and inviting them to 
her tent to meet her. 

We remember her own letters of this time, but 
alas ! like others, they were not preserved. They 
were all imbued with the one ruling passion of 
her life, the conversion of the natives of India to 
Jesus. In the frequent breaking up of homes by 
Europeans in the East, the care of letters is trouble- 
some, and on the occasion of some hasty packing up, 
they often become a painful holocaust. Hers are 
now only dead ashes of a past that cannot be re- 
called, except in memory. In Mr. Beatty's journal 
we find jottings about Mrs. Beatty's visits to the 
Grassia women — women of high rank, descended 
from a princely line, and who never forget their royal 
origin. But it was all the same to Mrs. Beatty what 
descent they claimed, she had the same message for 
all. It was to tell them how Jesus came to save, 
that she met them at the grand reception which they 
gave in her honour. In her later years she would 
only join Mr. Beatty on these tours at the nearer 
villages. Five bairns were too many to keep under 
cover of a tent, or take long distances in a bullock- 
cart, but she it was who encouraged and strengthened 
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him to go on in his work ; never once did she entice 
him to her side if duty called him elsewhere. No 
wonder when he lost her he wailed out of the 
depths of his desolation, " Oh ! she was very per- 
fect." 

Mrs. Beatty was always an early riser. Her voice 
was the first heard downstairs every morning. From 
the back veranda at six o'clock there was heard a 
clear, gentle call, " Bobajee ! Bobajee ! " which brought 
the cook from the kitchen behind the bungalow to 
receive his mistress's orders for the day. This duty 
over, she was ready to join her high- caste pupils in 
the study, should it be their morning for coming to 
her, which was twice a week. On these two mornings 
two hours would be spent in teaching before break- 
fast. Her own school, held in the house, began to 
gather after breakfast, and went on till two o'clock 
in a schoolroom attached to the bungalow. 

The Bhungia, or sweeper boys, came twice a week, 
and were taught in the back veranda. In addition 
to this teaching in her own house, Mrs. Beatty held 
a prayer-meeting weekly with the native Christian 
women, and there was the constant visiting of them 
at all times. Even when there were strangers staying 
at the Mission House, the teaching went on much 
the same. It was only in cases of exigency that any- 
thing was curtailed. 

The months of April and May frequently brought 
visitors from the other side of the Gulf, especially the 
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missionaries from Borsad and other Gujarat hotbeds, 
to breathe for awhile the sea-breezes of Gogo; and 
there they found not only sea-breezes, but a joyous 
welcome at the Mission House. Mrs. Beatty was 
always a charming hostess. She made the home 
evenings so pleasant — yet it is hard to tell how they 
were so pleasant. It was not by any pre-arranged 
amusements, or by any special effort put forth, but 
there were cosy chats, interchange of thoughts and 
recollections, and always some interesting work in 
the fingers of the ladies, all which made the happy 
evenings, so full of charm, far too short. 

Every hot season brought some other weary Euro- 
peans also, usually Government officials, to the neigh- 
bouring bungalows, and these were drawn into the 
evening circle at the Mission House ; and I feel sure 
that many of these, if I knew where to find them, 
would gladly bear testimony to the precious inter- 
course then enjoyed. Certain it is that on these 
occasions, to the Mission cause as well as to the 
missionaries, friends were made whose friendship to 
both lasts strong and active to the present day. 

Some of them are gone to the better Home above. 
Two dear friends who loved and delighted in Mrs. 
Beatt/s companionship were dressed for their coffins 
at Gogo by her own hands, for it was to her all 
turned who needed help in times of sickness and 
distress. Her advice was constantly being sought 
by lady friends in circumstances of difficulty. Her 
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entire freedom from self and self-interest enabled her 
at once to enter into the feelings and troubles of 
others. I am thinking just now especially of an 
English lady of high position, and an earnest Christian, 
who lived for two or three years beside the Mission 
House at Gogo, and who had to bear a sore domestic 
affliction. Her eldest child was lame and helpless, 
and the second, a dear little girl, was deaf from birth, 
and consequently remained dumb. Being left much 
alone on account of her husband's frequent absence 
on duty, a strong sisterly attachment sprang up between 
her and Mrs. Beatty, in whom she found a truly 
sympathetic comforter and companion. This lady 
was one of the two referred to above whom Mrs. 
Beatty's loving hands prepared for the grave, and 
whose remains were laid in the little Christian ceme- 
tery at Gogo. 

We have no diary kept at this time by Mrs. Beatty 
herself. Doubtless her life was too full of real work 
for such a thing to suggest itself to her earnest mind. 



CHAPTER VII 
BACK TO IRELAND 

"I can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me."— Philip, iv. 13. 

" Wish not, dear friends, my pain away — 
Wish me a wise and thankful heart, 
With God in all my griefs to stay, 
Nor from His loved correction start." 

About the spring of 1873, after seven and a half years 

of hard work, Mrs. Beatty, much weakened in general 

health, was forced to return to Ireland, leaving her 

husband, who was still strong and vigorous, behind at 

his post. There were five children to bring home, the 

two eldest getting quite too big to remain longer in 

India. It was not, therefore, entirely for her own 

health's sake that she now returned to Ireland. She 

fondly hoped her dear boy, Willie, would grow up 

strong in the healthier climate. 

She arrived at Liverpool with her serious charge, 

and was met by one of the missionaries then at home 

on the sick list, who took charge of them all to Ireland. 

They reached Belfast on a Sabbath morning, and went 

to a quiet temperance hotel for the day. One of their 
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servants at Gogo, a smart fellow and a good traveller, 
also very fond of the little children, was considered by 
Mr. Beatty as a better helper to his wife on the voyage 
than an ayah, or female nurse, would be. So this 
man came on to Belfast with them. A native Christian 
girl also came with Mrs. Beatty, ostensibly to help with 
the children, but her parents naturally thought it 
would do their girl a world of good to get to England 
with their own Madam Saheb. This was a daughter 
of the native catechist, Chagganlal, already referred 
to. His wife had been beautifully taught and trained 
at the Borsad Boarding School by Mrs. Taylor, 
daughter of the Rev. G. Pritchard, missionary to the 
South Sea Islands, and mother of our present mis- 
sionary, Rev. George Pritchard Taylor. Ail the girls 
who had been brought up under the care of Mrs. 
Taylor were noted in Mrs. Beatty's day as most excellent 
wives to the Catechists to whom they were married. 
They were prominent in good work in the native 
church, clever at needlework, and patterns as mothers 
in training and teaching their own children; and Shaba 
was one of the best. In Mrs. Beatty she recognised 
a character worthy of the reverence she had in her 
girlhood accorded to Mrs. Taylor, and she was anxious 
her own little daughter Sara should continue to be 
with her beloved friend. So Sara Chagganlal is now 
with Mrs. Beatty and her bairns in Belfast 

The party did not get time to settle down at the 
hotel. Mrs. Byers had in some way obtained know- 
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ledge of their arrival, was immediately in the midst 
of the strange party, and speedily had one and all 
transferred to her own private house in Pakenham 
Place. When the young ladies of Mrs. Byers' estab- 
lishment returned from the service at church, their 
governess in charge knocked at the door as usual 
To her horror a coloured man, in red turban and 
Eastern dress, opened the door. The frightened lady 
stretched out her hands and grasped each side of 
the door, and with steady ^eye on the man spoke 
over her shoulder to her precious charge, "Young 
ladies, you are at the wrong house ! " Explanation 
and merriment soon followed, and the terror quite 
left the young ladies when they learned that the man 
had already made friends with the maids in the 
kitchen, who afterwards helped him to select what 
English presents he should take back to his wife, 
one of which was to be a saucepan. 

Mrs. Beatty remained about a year and half in 
Ireland at this time. The difficulty with her was 
where to remain — she did not want to burden herself 
with a house of her own and its cares, as she looked 
to return to India as soon as she felt recruited, and 
had the children arranged for. Where could she 
take so many children to, and Sara Chagganlal as 
one of her own ? There was Mr. Beatty's old home 
in the country, where Miss Beatty, an unmarried 
sister, lived and still lives. With large-hearted 
kindness she arranged to receive the whole seven 
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of them, and this became their welcome abode. 
Mrs. Beatty paid short visits to friends during her 
stay in Ireland, but her settled home was with Miss 
Beatty. 

At one of the public breakfasts of the General 
Assembly of this year, 1873, Mrs. Byers stirred up 
some ladies present, chiefly Mrs. Hughes of Univer- 
sity Square, to take an active interest in the native 
Christian girl from India. For obvious reasons, Mrs. 
Byers could not take her as an inmate of her own 
establishment, but she proffered the gift of free educa- 
tion in all the branches Sara had ability to cope with, 
if a home could be found for her in Belfast. Then 
and there the means were provided, and afterwards 
a suitable lodging was procured for the girl, from 
which she attended Mrs. Byers* school as a day-pupil. 
Sara accompanied Mrs. Beatty when she returned to 
India, much benefited by her travels and her sojourn 
in a foreign country. 



CHAPTER VIII 
JOURNAL 

" Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of 
Thy wings will I rejoice." — Psalm lxiii. 7. 

" Father, here we dedicate 

All our time to Thee, 
In whatever worldly state 

Thou would'st have us be. 
Not from trouble, loss, or care, 

Freedom would we claim ; 
This alone shall be our prayer, 

1 Glorify Thy Name ! 



i a 



It is at this period of Mrs. Beatty's history that we get 
the first look into the secret chamber of her lovely 
inner life as she daily lived it, and the vision is all too 
brief. Those who had the privilege of knowing her 
personally will see in her own written lines only what 
they had expected to find — the fervent and holy breath- 
ings of a sanctified soul in devout communion with 
its Father and Lord. It gives one a feeling of offer- 
ing sacrilege to the sacred dead to touch this little 
diary. In transcribing it, with its familiar handwriting, 
one feels that, though dead, the dear writer is still 

speaking. In life her retiring disposition shrank 
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from anything like publicity, and certainly would not 
have sanctioned the publication of these hidden 
communings of the heart with God. But now, in 
brighter light and perfect service, I think she would 
say, " Yes, if of any use, write them. Let me still be of 
service in furthering Christ's kingdom on the earth." 

Doubtless she never expected another eye than her 
own to look into this journal. Why she wrote it at 
all is easily explained. She finds herself, for the first 
time in her married life, alone. The husband she 
loved so tenderly, and from whose love she drew 
such delight, is far beyond communing with. The 
weekly letter from him is only a small substitute 
for his absence, and too little to feed the longing, 
lonely heart. Her work is left behind, and in 
those, idle, companionless hours her heart is lifted 
to commune with God, for is not her diary almost 
prayer throughout? Willie had taken one of his 
very bad attacks, and she is shut up nursing him, 
with very little strength herself to fall back upon. 

After a description of her boy's suffering and 
medical treatment, she writes in February 1874: — 
"Desire to remember this past week's communings 
with God. Believe I have not had the same intense 
earnestness after my own will to have Willie's life 
spared, but rather pleaded for God's will to be done, 
and that He take the dear child now to Himself, 
unless He means that Willie's life shall be for Christ 
- — to die now would be his gain. Vowed to use all my 
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influence, in case his life is prolonged, to make him 
an early and devoted worker in the Lord's vineyard. 
May he live to glorify God and get a brighter crown ! 
Willie told me, early in his illness, that B. M. had 
gone to God's nice place, and would tell God he 
wanted Willie there to play with him. When a sharp 
pain in his loins made him cry, he looked up and 
shouted, l Please, God ! ' as if praying for relief. 

"Sat, 21st Feb. — Dear Willie still confined to bed 
and suffering much from his breathing. Desire to be 
patient in tribulation, not fretting for relief, but rather 
that we may have His presence still with us, so that 
the trial may be a blessing. Wrote to William to-day 
— a wet day. The little girls and Edgar very good in 
their imprisonment. 

"Tuesday 24IA. — Wrote to James (a brother) to-day, 
who is ill with rheumatism in Sydney. Dear Willie's 
cough very much better to-day, but he is still very 
restless and feverish, especially at night, and his sick 
stomach refuses any nourishment. Have thought 
much on the texts, c The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding keep your heart,' &c. 'Peace I 
leave with you.' Is it from weariness and weakness 
of body that my soul goes so heavily ? I cannot tell, 
but hope it is. I have given my will and all I am to 
my Lord and husband, and why can I not trust in 
Him ? How can I trust so lovingly and confidently 
in William's love, and have fears of the love of the 
Giver of my darling husband to me ? 
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" Thursday 26th. — Wrote and received Indian 
letters yesterday. Willie had a very feverish rest- 
less night. It was a stormy night, and blew down 
our bedroom chimney, putting out the fire. Willie 
observed during the night that c the esh steamer 1 be 
broken.' I look at his emaciated body, and then 
at the leafless branches of the elm-trees, and I think 
that the one can be made as healthy and pretty as 
the other very soon, by the same Hand. 

" Wednesday, 4th March. — Willie was much better 
yesterday, and got dressed and sat up a little, but 
to-day he is sickish and very restless. Let patience 
have her perfect work. Heard from Sara Chagganlal ; 
she is not better. Also from Mrs. Wallace of Mrs. 
Killen's illness. 

"Monday gth. — Darling Willie is coming round 
nicely; his thinness is wonderful, but his appetite and 
spirits are good. Yesterday Mr. J. Beatty preached an 
earnest, stirring sermon in Loughaghry ; it reminded 
me of a revival appeal. The text, c Prepare to meet 
thy God, O Israel/ Oh, may our glorious God send 
us a spirit of earnestness, and a share in the revival 
shower now pouring on Edinburgh. 

"March 16th. — Mr. M'Kee preached yesterday, or 
rather addressed us on the Nearness of Jesus, and gave 
some accounts of revival incidents in Edinburgh. I 
was in Belfast on Thursday and Friday, and heard 

1 Native pronunciation of steamer^ which the boy had not yet 
lost. 
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Narayen Sheshadri twice ; also had a short talk with 
him, and Mr. and Mrs. Waddel and Miss Hunter, 
who are going to Japan and China next month. 
Stayed with beloved Mrs. Wallace, who proposed to 
keep Willie for us when I return to India. Truly the 
Lord is good to me. Blessed be His name 1 May I 
learn daily to love Him who first loved me ! 

"March 24/^. — Willie seems to improve a very little. 
This is the most tedious illness any of my beloved 
ones ever had that I remember. Several nights his 
breathing was very laboured, and sometimes he was 
feverish for a few hours early in the night. The un- 
rest has hurt my own health, and I am suffering from 
indigestion, pain in the left lung, and general weak- 
ness. My loving God enables me to suffer without 
worrying others by complaints. When I am badly 
inclined to do so, Jesus, my own Saviour, whom 
I love best to think of under the name of Hus- 
band, do, I beseech Thee, fill my heart with Thy 
Holy Spirit. Especially may His fruit, love to Thee, 
grow rich and abundant there ! And may it please 
Thee to restore my health for William's sake. Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord. Nevertheless, not my will, 
but Thine be done." 

This illness of the first-born son, so nearly unto 
death, was not yet to take him away. It was God's 
will that the fondly devoted mother should bear the 
stroke in her foreign home at Gogo, and that the loving 
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hands of his good aunt should tend the last hours, 
and close the young eyes in death. Though he had 
only short periods of good health during his few years 
of life, still he was a highly amusing, merry little 
fellow when well, with a quaintness and wisdom 
of riper age. Mrs. Wallace, in taking charge of 
him, lifted the one heavy load of anxiety off the 
mother's heart, and cleared her way to return to 
India in the autumn of 1874. 

" April Ajh. — Liz. and I were at Mrs. Byers' concert 
the night before last It cleared ^30, part of which 
money is to go to support a Dherd School in Kat- 
tiawar. Yesterday, Good Friday, went with Mrs. 
Wallace to the mid-day prayer-meeting in the Mission 
Hall. Many conversions have taken place there 
since these meetings began. Prayed for more light, 
more love to my God and Saviour. Oh ! for faith 
to believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
all them that put their trust in Him. I thank Him 
for the little faith I have, and the measure of peace 
with Him, but oh ! for far, far more ! Dear Mrs. Wal- 
lace ! her peace flows like a river ; and may it increase 
more and more, till it is lost in the ocean of His love. 

"April i$th. — Thank God, who has heard my 
prayer, and restored Sara Chagganlal to health. She 
is much stronger the past few days. Dr. Foreman 
sounded her chest, and says her lungs are quite 
healthy. 
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" May 4/h. — Sara is gone for a change to pay a visit 
to Mrs. Dixon, who came and spent Saturday with 
us. Mr. Moorehead has just called, and I asked him 
to excuse her from his class to-day. He advises me 
to send her home, says she looks very poorly ; but I, 
who see her always, feel confident she is much better, 
though still needing much care. Going with Liz. 
and Willie to-morrow to pay a visit to the Reas at 
Whitehouse. Holy Spirit, help me, for I am very 
weak and weary fighting with indwelling sin. Dear 
Lord Jesus, bear with me, and give me the intense 
joy of knowing and reciprocating Thy love. My 
Father, which art in Heaven, glorify Thine own name 
in and by me, and more so by my darling William. 
I thank Thee gratefully and gladly for the love Thou 
hast given us for each other. 

"June 15M, '74. — Spent five days last week with 
beloved Mrs. Wallace, and helped her to make tea 
at the Assembly breakfast. Met the Wellses, Reas, 
G. Taylor, Dr. Glasgow, Mr. M'Kee, and all old 
Mission friends. Got from Mr. Wells toys, &c, sent 
by papa to the children. Took a bad cold, and was 
confined to the house the last two days of my visit. 
Mrs. W. came with me to see Dr. S. Reid about my 
ailments; am following his prescriptions, but feel 
very weak. Must start to-morrow, if at all strong 
enough, to Kill, to pay a long-promised visit home. 
Willie is coughing greatly, and hope the change will be 
good for him. May it please God to keep me nearer 
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Him, so that our intercourse at home may be hallowed 
both to glorify Him and to the mutual good of ourselves. 
Dear Lord, grant that I may write down truthfully my 
spiritual feelings, so that reading them afterwards I 
may be encouraged by their remembrance, and be 
ashamed to be always renewing the foundations instead 
of pushing on building. Give me to see the love of 
Him who first loved me so forcibly, that my heart 
may be led a willing captive, and that I may rejoice 
in the Lord always. Let me rest under the shadow 
of Thy wings ! 

"Jvfy 4t%> J 874. — Just come back to Ballycrune 
from a three weeks' visit at Kill and Rathfriland. 
Lizzie, Willie, and Frankie were with me. Was very 
weak at Kill, but got better before leaving. Poor dear 
mother frets much because she cannot see me more. 
Dear Lord Jesus, speak comfortingly to her, and give 
her and my father thine own peace largely. Please 
to let them know Thee as Thou art. 

"Enjoyed the part of our visit with Aunt Edgar 
much, she is so kind and thoughtful I owe her 
much. 

"August 7th. — Came home from a ten days' visit 
to Ballycopeland. Had Willie and Connie with me ; 
stayed one night with Mrs. Wallace. Miss Beatty 
brought Lizzie, Frankie, and Edgar to meet us. Had 
the five little ones photographed. 

"Sept 10th. — The scourge (scarlatina) has been 
about us for more than a month and taken away 
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many. God has dealt according to His tender mercy 
with us. Scarlatina has as yet not come among us. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, for this and all His love. 
Day by day Jesus draws me nearer to Himself by a 
parable— that of my tender, loving, earthly husband, 
whom I now look forward eagerly to meet in a very 
short time. The joy of anticipating meeting my 
William is my parable. 

" Truly home and children here do not for any time 
draw my heart away from him and India. And shall 
I not take courage and believe that he and India 
shall not have a stronger hold, when my Husband and 
Home above call me ! O God, Thou art awful in 
holiness; that thought makes me tremble to be 
presumptuous. Humble I would be, but I cannot 
doubt Thy love — that would not be humility. 

" October $th. — Was in Belfast last week, and heard 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey frequently. Blessed be 
God for the earnestness and talents of these men, 
also for the measure of grace given to so many 
ministers of our own and other denominations at 
the present time. Would to God we had such a 
blessing on all His people in India, especially our 
own corner of the vineyard. O God, let the heathen 
about Gogo get the blessing — Parbhushanker, Nana 
Bana, and other loved ones. Bring them unto Thy 
kingdom of grace here, and glory hereafter. Bless 
our missionaries, new and old, with Thy Holy Spirit. 
We are to sail for India on the 31st of this month, all 
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being well. I commit my five precious bairns to His 
hand who said, 'Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me,' ' He shall gather the lambs in His arms, 
and carry them in His bosom.' If it please God to 
spare me in health, may He also keep me from falling, 
especially into languor and laziness, and making of 
idols. I had a severe pain about the left lung last 
week. It was almost gone yesterday and to-day. I 
want not to feel low-spirited by this, but just that 
it is a reminder that I am not to set my affections on 
things here below." 

The name of Parbhushanker comes to us again 
very recently, from some recollections of Mr. Beatty's. 
He speaks of his wife's class of Brahman boys at 
Gogo, and names this particular boy, " now a 
magistrate and Revenue officer in the Porbunder 
State, who has always had a reverence for Mrs. 
Beatty, amounting almost to worship. She had 
great hopes that he would confess the Lord Jesus 
as his Saviour, and urged this constantly on him 
and prayed for him. He seemed to get a fairly 
clear idea of the spiritual character of Christianity, 
and an insight into the falsity of his own Hinduism, 
and read regularly the New Testament in private, but 
confessed the difficulty of carrying into practice a thing 
which would separate him from parents and home, to 
which he was warmly attached. He wrote to her often, 
and she to him, always dealing faithfully with him. 



CHAPTER IX 

SEPARATION FROM CHILDREN, AND RETURN 

TO INDIA 

"He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
Me, is not worthy of Me." — Matt. x. 37. 

" Little children need not fear, 
When they know that Thou art near ; 
Thou dost love us, Saviour dear : 
Hear us, holy Jesus." 

Surely these words of our Lord, quoted at the head 
of this chapter, apply specially to missionaries ; or do 
they not apply still more to the weak struggling ones 
in heathen countries, who, while they believe in 
Christ as the true Saviour, yet continue in secret 
fear and dread of exposure, and do not therefore con- 
fess His name ? That there are many such hidden 
believers in India, the missionaries well know. Un- 
worthy believers they may be, and surely are ; but 
to flesh and blood it is a grievous trial to leave all 
— father and mother, the earthly all — to follow Christ. 
Are Christians at home, in the fulness of their privi- 
leges, in the brightness of the Gospel light which 

they enjoy, praying enough for these secret disciples, 
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yearning to be free to confess Jesus, yet bound hand 
and foot by their social surroundings ? 

In past times widows could be drugged and goaded 
to mount the funeral pyre to be burned to ashes 
with their dead husbands ; and wretched devotees 
still make public martyrs of themselves, in fulfilment 
of some foolish vow. But the people of India want 
now a higher and purer consecration. They want 
a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, to enable 
them, when they have believed, to leave all and 
follow Christ. It was thus the early Christians of our 
native Church in India — many of them — came to 
Him. They left their friends, their homes and their 
lands, some of them even their wives and their chil- 
dren, and came to the Lord Jesus for salvation. We 
know that God has sufficiency of grace to bestow 
for such a sacrifice, that abounding love to the Lord 
Jesus can constrain these dark faltering hearts to 
come to His light and life and pardon, trusting Him 
for all the rest But we must extend a wide sympathy 
to those who have such hindrances, unknown to us, 
and continue more earnest in prayer for the Divine 
power, which alone can enable them to surmount 
them. 

The diary continues — 

"Nov. 3, OffGravesend. — Just started on our voyage 
to India from London this morning. Our ship is 
the Canara. Said farewell to Ballycrune friends, 
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including darling Frankie, Connie, and Edgar, on 
yesterday week. The pets have since been urging 
their auntie to write to me to bring home their papa, 
and come soon, but they are happy with their kind 
auntie. 

" Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. W. Johnston, Mrs. C. Finlay, and 
Mrs. M'Intosh presented me with a nice little purse, 
containing ^20, on Monday, after I came out from 
Miss Brown's dedicatory service. God has been very 
good to me all week, and given me many pleasant 
tokens of His watchfulness. Left Lizzie in Mrs. 
Byers* and Willie in Mrs. Wallace's. Came to Liver- 
pool on Thursday night, reaching London on Friday 
night A good old gentleman, Mr. Herron (a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Hewitt's), gathered all our party — 
Hewitts, Browns, Mr. Shillidy, Sara, and myself— to 
the Salisbury Hotel, and paid all our expenses there. 
Saw us on board last night, and gave us each presents 
of deck-chairs and purses. 

" Now that the partings are over, the cross taken 
up, dear Lord, make me able to bear ; and blessed be 
Thy name for the hopes, both temporal and spiritual, 
set before William and me. May it please Thee to 
bring us together in health and safety. Make me 
full of grace on this voyage. May all of us passengers 
be bound on the journey by Thy cords of love. 

"17M. — Just going into Port Said after rather a 
rough but pleasant voyage. Called at no port by 
the way. All well. 
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" Dear Lord, accept the sacrifice of my heart. A 
broken and a contrite heart, O Lord, Thou wilt 
not despise. Blessed be Thy name for all Thy 
goodness. Wrote two letters, one to Aunt Edgar, 
and one to Mrs. Byers." 

There is no doubt but the heart of this devoted 
woman was at this time experiencing that strange 
mixture of emotions which has visited so many other 
mothers' hearts on the same voyage. The great 
yearning over the little ones left behind, and the joy 
of drawing nearer to her husband, were each victor 
and vanquished in turn. She desired to be so brave 
in parting with her children — indeed she protested 
she was brave, and had no need of sympathy or 
comfort, and then suddenly collapsed into a fit of 
sobbing and tears. None can enter into full sym- 
pathy with the mother on these occasions but other 
mothers who have gone through the same experience. 
Mrs. Beatty's family of five children, hitherto an 
unbroken circle of brothers and sisters, are all now 
to be separated from dear mother, and most of them 
from one another as well. She places one here, 
another there, and all the time the misery of the 
several partings pierces her own soul, and prepares 
her for the last look on all Is it the last look? 
Her Heavenly Father alone knows ; but the shadow 
crosses the mother's soul, and one of these darlings 
she is never again to see on earth. 
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Accompanying Mrs. Beatty, and sharing her cabin, 
was a young lady of rare excellence and devoted 
Christian spirit. She was going to India as a Zenana 
missionary, the first from the Irish Presbyterian 
Church to Gujarat. This was Miss Susan E. Brown, 
niece to the late well-known Rev. Dr. Edgar of 
Belfast, and sister of the Rev. William Wallace 
Brown, Indian missionary, who, in the prime of life, 
has not long since passed into the upper sanctuary. 
Brother and sister went out together, fellow-passengers 
with Mrs. Beatty, deeply attached to the cause they 
had espoused, as they were to each other. In the 
same ship were also, going out for the first time and 
in the same connection, the Rev. John Hewitt of 
Whitehouse and his young wife, and the Rev. John 
Shillidy. Seldom has a Mission been strengthened 
by such a band of fresh, effective, and consecrated 
workers as this ship carried to India. 

At this time the term Zenana missionary, now so 
familiar, was new to the Church. In the year 1873, 
the then Foreign Mission Convener, Rev. W. Fleming 
Stevenson, by his warm enthusiasm and fervent appeals 
on behalf of the ignorant and secluded women of India, 
had so moved the heart of the home Church, that 
towards the close of that year a Women's Association 
was formed to carry out his most Christly desires. 
Women in all parts of the country rallied around the 
noble standard he held aloft, and entered heart and 
soul into the grand scheme he had inaugurated. A 
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working committee of ladies was formed in Belfast as 
centre, and most zealously they set themselves to make 
the new enterprise a success. 

The present wide ramifications of this Society, the 
auxiliaries of earnest helpers to be found in almost 
every congregation of the Church, and the generous 
contributions to its funds every year, together with 
the large band of missionaries now at work in India 
and China, and several others in training at home — 
all these testify to the firm hold the Zenana Mission 
has secured on the affections of our Christian people. 

To this working committee Miss Brown offered 
herself as the accredited missionary of the Society 
to Gujarat. Gladly and thankfully was her offer 
accepted, and in due time she was, as has been 
said, on her way to India, the pioneer of the Zenana 
Mission, in the month of November 1874. 



CHAPTER X 

BACK AT GOGO 

" The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life ; and he that winneth 
souls is wise." — Prov. xi. 30. 

" Kingdoms wide that sit in darkness, 
Let them have the glorious light ; 
And from eastern coast to western, 
May the morning chase the night." 

We meet Mrs. Beatty now back again in her dear old 
home at Gogo. It was so desolate all the time she 
was away ; she can see this for herself now, but the 
dreariness her husband took good care not to com- 
plain of in her absence. 

Here, in a corner of the veranda, is a little nest of 
broken toys, in another place a little cast-off red leather 
slipper is met with, or a torn scrap book, and many 
another silent witness to the forsakenness of the old 
house while she was in Ireland, and her husband all 
alone with these abandoned relics of his merry little 
children. 

Her old duties soon began, and again the verandas 
and rooms became crowded with the native little girls 
in their jingling bangles and clinking anklets and nose 
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ornaments, sometimes very costly ones, stuck right into 
a pierced hole in one side of the nose. 

During this period Mrs. Beatty was very eager to. 
spend as much time as she could at Wallacepur, 
a small Christian colony about ten miles from Gogo, 
and so called in honour of the Rev. James Wallace, 
many years missionary there. She had fewer family 
cares to hinder her now, only the baby Martyn to 
take along. She urged her husband to take her 
there before the rains were quite over, the next 
season after her return ; but they were overtaken by 
a storm on the road, and ever after she saw it was 
wiser to temper zeal with judgment, and let her 
husband choose the best time for going. There 
were a good many Christian women and little girls 
at Wallacepur, and she desired to live among them as 
much as possible, and influence them both by teach- 
ing and holding meetings for them herself. She made 
all their interests her own, shared their anxieties and 
cares, and comforted them in sickness and trouble. 

She had seen the first house of the village built, 
in fact had been there when the first few Christian 
families arrived from Ahmedabad to start the colony, 
and when there was no house at all, only a great 
waste of grass-land. 

The people lived in straw huts while building was 
going on, and the place was infested with wolves 
and jackals, which used to come up quite close to 
the huts and prowl around when night dropped down. 
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When in the midst of this wild, extensive prairie, 
which Mr. Wallace and Mr. Beatty had secured as 
Mission property, a beautiful little village sprang to 
life and activity, with a church and pretty little two- 
room manse for the missionary (profanely called by 
a humorous brother, " Beatty's Saltbox "), all appear- 
ing on the landscape with such rapidity, it was not 
wonderful that Mrs. Beatty should feel anxious about 
the tone of the Christians' character at Wallacepur, 
for she knew her husband had one great purpose 
before his mind in settling the people there, namely, 
that they should be an attractive power to draw 
the surrounding heathen to Christ. The village 
is there still, with its handsome wide street and 
shady green trees, and surrounded by the well- 
cultivated farms of the villagers, its daily school 
and holy Sabbath's rest and church services — not 
an unworthy monument to the work of one man 
in his first few years of missionary life, and to the 
noble wife who was ever one with him in all his 
enterprises. Their custom was to go out there now 
and again, and spend a week or a fortnight, or a 
month at a time, living among the people, con- 
ducting the Sabbath and daily services, helping in 
the school -work, and generally strengthening the 
little community in Christian faith and practice, 
while the mornings and evenings were given to 
preaching in neighbouring heathen villages. 

Their food would be the simplest, and their com- 
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forts easily counted. But they were happy in doing 
work which they knew to be Christ's, and which 
there was no other to undertake. 

We find no entry in her diary from December 14th 
to the following June 5th, showing how busy the cold 
and hot seasons had been after her return. 

She never had a holiday from Gogo on account of the 
hot season, the heat there being not very oppressive ; 
but when the rains came and flooded the roads, she 
might have to stop work for a time till the children 
were able to make their way back to the Mission 
House on the cessation of the first heavy fall. Two 
more entries in her journal at this time speak of her 
return to Gogo. 

"Gogo, December 14th. — Arrived in Bombay this day 
week — my dear husband was waiting there. Enjoyed 
the Stotherts' hospitality and society immensely. 

" Came to Surat, and was very warmly welcomed 
by the Montgomerys. Came on here to Gogo on 
Saturday. Spent a very happy Sabbath. Sara is 
going on to Wallacepur with her mother and Joseph 
(a brother) to-day. 

" Bless the Lord, O my soul, for the glad news this 
morning, that not a few of our neighbours are begin- 
ning to be quickened about their souls' safety. May 
we be stirred up by Thy Holy Spirit to be earnest 
labourers from this very day ! Instant in season and 
out of seasoa 
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"June $th> 1875. — Hopes are not as yet realised, 
which had risen when the last entry was made. 
Lord, help us to continue in earnest and zealous work 
for Thee, and to possess our souls in patience. Our 
hearts are sad, and clinging closely to Him this week 
because of the news we had last week of our pet lamb, 
our dear Liz, being ill of scarlatina and in hospital, 
away from friends, but safe in Thine arms, dear 
Saviour. Oh, reveal to her, what it has pleased Thee 
to hide from many wise and prudent, even the know- 
ledge of Thee and Thy love." 

Now we • have a long interval in this precious 
journal. Alas ! that it is so altogether brief, and con- 
tains so little of the experiences of her most spiritual 
life. It is the mirror that reflects her inmost mind 
and spirit, and reveals the hidden forces which quick- 
ened all her actions and outer life. In times of 
trouble she was always the bright one ; she saw a rift 
in every cloud, and was ever ready to comfort others 
by her own unfailing trust in God's goodness. When 
a hard and heavy disappointment tried her sorely, not 
long before her end, her regret was expressed in the 
language of Scripture, " We have received good from 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive 
evil ? " She had a grave and equable temperament, 
yet delighted in the society of light-hearted, merry 
people. Her husband was the sunshine of. her life, 
and she was to him a true helper and a tower of 
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strength. She heartily enjoyed his sunny nature, 
and often repeated to her friends the pleasantries with 
which he had amused her. 

One day in her little home at Algernon Road, 
London, a friend found her in a highly hilarious state 
of mind (for her). In explanation, she related with 
much enjoyment how that there had been a difference 
of opinion between herself and Mr. Beatty about the 
hanging of a new lamp in the hall ; she wanted it hung 
low for convenience of lighting, while he would have 
it high for the sake of greater safety, promising that 
he himself would be lamplighter, and had carried his 
point. And now, just before his starting for town, he 
had asked her should he light the lamp ? This was at 
early noon, and a brilliant sunshine flooded the hall! 

It is interesting to note how persons of directly 
opposite natures often find delightful companionship 
in one another, as if each were charged with the two 
opposite kinds of electricity. Mrs. Beatty had a lady 
friend who was somewhat lively and given to gushing, 
a quality utterly foreign to her own disposition, yet 
the strongest attachment existed between the two. 
" Oh, I am so glad," said she one day to her friend, 
" that you have no strong views about the immediate 
coming of the Millennium, for no one would get a 
moment's peace or quiet with you," adding, " / would 
just be going on quietly with my work, as I am doing 
to-day, even if I knew it were coming to-morrow." 

We have left only a few more glimpses of her 
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true self from her own pen. Had she kept up her 
diary unremittingly we should have had many 
pleasing and interesting incidents of her home-life. 
Mr. Beatty and she had for some years a very valued 
friend at Bhavnagar, who visited them frequently 
at Gogo. Indeed, they had a considerable number 
of such excellent friends there. This gentleman and 
his young wife paid many long visits to the Beattys. 
They were at Gogo during Willie's last illness, and 
when the home-mail came in with the distressing 
news to the parents that he too had been seized with 
scarlatina, Mr. W., the visitor, with the best intentions 
to ease the parents' anxiety, sent off a cablegram to 
Belfast, pre-paying the reply, to inquire about him and 
the others. All the children had taken the disease, 
Lizzie at Mrs. Byers', several months before the others, 
and Willie, Frances, Connie, and Edgar, away at 
Ballycrune. The reply to the cablegram came heavy 
with these words, " Willie dead. Others well." The 
dear parents thus knew beforehand the next news 
that was coming, and were saved the terrible strain of 
anxious waiting. It was a charming act of friendliness 
in Mr. W., and no wonder Mr. and Mrs. Beatty sor- 
rowed very sincerely over his sad and sudden death, 
not many months after. Thus Anglo-Indians, through 
the common isolation of their lives, as well as by the 
common laws of sympathy, are linked to each other in 
a kinship of suffering which all can alike understand, 
and in which all are more or less sharers. 
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"Dec. io/A, 1875. — The Prince of Wales landed in 
Bombay this week. But what a number of family and 
personal matters are to be recorded since the last 
entry here ! Our hearts were gladdened by the news 
of Lizzie's complete restoration, then saddened by 
Oliver's (Wallace) removal, then came the terrible 
blow. Our precious Willie died of scarlatina on the 
2 1 st of September. Our Father knew how it hurt, that 
sore stroke of His rod. He knows how it was needed, 
and its effect, and He knows, too, how He com- 
forted us. And we have since heard that many dear 
brothers and sisters in the Lord pleaded with Him to 
give us His consolation, which He did abundantly. 
Now we have joy in having the loved boy ' safe in the 
arms of Jesus,' and the hope of meeting him by-and-bye. 
Since then a new son has been given us, 10th October — 
little Martyn, now a month old, a healthy baby, and a 
great comfort to us. We have good tidings of the four 
children at home, for which praise the Lord. William 
is now away at a meeting of Presbytery at Ahmedabad. 
He had been ailing with fever,*and went away in a very 
\\ eak state, but writes he is now much better. Dear 
Lord, guide all the plans and counsels of the Pres- 
bytery for Thine own glory, and fill the brethren with 
fresh zeal and wisdom. Give them all a fresh baptism 
of Thy Comforter. 

" December 1 3/A. — Presbytery met at Surat. I hope 
to-day they are joined by the home-party — Wellses, 
Reas, Miss Forrest, and Miss Patteson. May it please 
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God to give them all a fresh baptism of His Holy 
Spirit, that they may be all one, as He and our blessed 
Jesus are one. William has got leave to go home 
on furlough. We know not yet who shall succeed 
him here. In this also may it please God to guide 
the helm, and send us the best man — one who 
will work with a single eye, and oh ! may many, 
many of our long-known friends and neighbours yet 
find their way into the Ark, which they still regard 
with uninterested eyes." 

We have only one more entry after this, written 
after a lapse of almost seven years. 



CHAPTER XI 

FIRST FURLOUGH 

" In returning and rest shall ye be saved." — Isa. xxx. 15. 

" Rest, busy worker, for a season rest — 
In resting, strength returns anew ; 
Fresh labours soon will call, and crave the best 
That thou canst give and dare and do. " 

Mr. Beatty remained nearly twelve years in India 
before taking his first furlough. They were twelve 
years of unceasing work, in which he was grandly 
aided by his untiring wife, who was absent only 
about eighteen months of that time, settling the 
children at home and recruiting her own health, as 
has already been recorded. Neither of the two ever 
had a change all these years to the hills or other 
sanitorium. They arrived in Belfast on the 22nd 
May 1877, and took a furnished house for a couple of 
months. Another son was born there, making six chil- 
dren then alive. This little one was not long spared. 
He died of croup before the parents returned to India. 
They next went to live in another furnished house by 
the sea, on the coast between Donaghadee and Millisle, 
where they remained during their furlough in Ireland. 

88 
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It was here the little one died. 

" A blessing lent but for a day, 
Was soon to be restored." 

This was a solemn way-mark in the life of the fond 
mother, for the dear infant had left a deep and 
tender impress on her loving heart, and bitterly she 
wept when relating his illness and death to a friend 
on her return to India. 

The furlough was of about eighteen months' dura- 
tion, a short enough rest for Mr. Beatty after such 
a long time of continuous work, and a short enough 
time to re-attach the young children to their parents. 
It is only too true that the little ones thus left behind 
at school soon come to think of the absent father 
and mother as a kind of far-away myths, who bear 
a peculiar relationship to them, something very diffe- 
rent from what they see existing between parents and 
children at home, the chief elements of it being that 
they pay for their schooling and delegate the care of 
them to others. I knew a little thing left at school 
at four years of age, and when her mother returned 
from India some four years afterwards, the child told 
her teacher that she remembered nothing whatever 
about her ; she would have felt just the same towards 
any other woman who might have come in to claim 
her for a child ! Then when new brothers or sisters 
are brought home, the amalgamation between them 
and the others costs the mother an extraordinary 
amount of tact and management. The latest arrivals 
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will not bear the intrusion of the over-familiar strangers 
who dare to call their papa and mamma their papa and 
mamma also. " Why do you come here," the new- 
comers say to their brothers and sisters visiting them 
from the schools, "to eat all our bread and butter 
and that pot of jam our mamma bought ? " 

Eighteen months may seem a long time to the 
good people, always at home with their families, to 
have a missionary and his wife resting in their native 
land, but for them it is short enough ; and if health 
and family arrangements permitted, they would care 
little for it ; nor are they particularly attached to any 
house or place, either in India or at home. Where 
to go has over and over again been the puzzle of the 
missionary on furlough, and if he has not saved up 
some money to meet the extraordinary expenses of 
himself and family, he must have more anxiety than 
rest. Few care to furnish a house, the trouble and 
loss from buying and selling furniture being a great 
deterrent. Then every one knows how costly it is to 
rent a furnished house. The gathering of the children 
from the schools means a considerable outlay, so does 
scattering them again when the furlough rest has 
ended. The country minister never seems to reckon 
anything on these items when incomes are compared. 
The outlays should be compared too, and these are 
outlays from which the missionary cannot escape, nor 
can he from many others as absolutely necessary, 
which need not here be enumerated. 
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Mrs. Beatty was one of those who always acknow- 
ledged the generous care the home Church has 
ever showed towards its missionaries. She was 
most self-denying in all things, wherever she lived, 
but the words poverty and hardship she scorned to 
hear. Not only could she bring her mind to her 
means, but she carefully instilled the same principle 
into the minds of her children, so as to have no 
desire for more than they possessed, and to live 
within their little allowance. 

At this stage of her life she was to have another 
dispersion of her dearly loved children, who had 
all been united under the one family roof for whole 
eighteen months. 

Another re-arrangement had to be made and 
planned for the best interests of the rapidly develop- 
ing children. Eventually the three little girls were 
sent to the " School for Missionaries' Daughters " at 
Walthamstow, London. 1 Edgar remained with his 
aunt at Bally crune, and the little Marty n was taken 

1 This school is no loDger at Walthamstow. A beautiful 
building has been erected for it at Sevenoaks, Kent, retaining 
the dear old name in the new title "Walthamstow Hall." 
Neither is it now, as it was then, restricted exclusively to 
missionaries' daughters ; children of other parents are also 
admitted, though on somewhat different terms. The special 
advantages of this fine institution are, that the pupils have 
the best home care, their holidays and all their needs pro- 
vided for, while along with a liberal religious training, a 
sound and advanced education, under the best governesses, 
assisted by masters from London, is imparted, reaching to 
the standard of matriculation for the London University. 
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back to India with his parents. It was at these 
trying junctures that Mrs. Beatty did indeed show 
herself brave, — not that she was less loving than 
other mothers, but duty with her was ever para- 
mount, arid that duty clearly called her back to the 
land and the work to which she had consecratec 
her life. She must therefore be loyal and brave 
Once more she committed her beloved children 
to the safe-keeping of her covenant God, and re 
turned with her husband to their foreign home anc 
chosen work. 
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CHAPTER XII 

BACK TO INDIA 

"Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and 
ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit." — John 
xv. 1 6. 

" Oh, teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart, 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart." 

The Beattys set sail in the s.s. Strathleven from 
London, 29th November 1878, much brightened 
and strengthened by their stay at home; and the 
bracing seaside residence they had chosen supplied 
just the tonic needed after such a long wearing-out 
in India. 

We have no incidents of this voyage,, beyond 
knowing that another Zenana missionary accompanied 
them, and every additional worker in this department 
increased Mrs. Beatty's hopes to see the light of the 
Gospel of Jesus dispelling the darkness of heathenism, 
and bringing a new glow of hope to the hearts of the 
poor women sitting in gloom and the shadow of 

death. 

93 
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They landed in Bombay on the 27th December, 
just two days short of the calendar month. This 
time they enjoyed the hospitality of the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grieve, Free Church missionaries in 
Bombay, and extremely kind, pleasant fellow-workers. 
They reached Surat on the first day of the New Year, 
1879, the old familiar journey up-country making 
them feel they were nearing home again. They were 
appointed to take up work at Ahmedabad, and after 
a short stay at Surat, and before entering on their 
new sphere, they paid a visit to Gogo, their dear 
old home, and to Bhavnagar, where they had many 
intimate friends. 

There was a great difference to the Beattys in the 
climate of Ahmedabad as compared with that of 
Gogo. They found they could not go on working 
from year's end to year's end, as they had done by 
the sea in their earlier days, without a holiday or 
occasional change. The dry and intense heat of the 
former city, with its fiery winds in the spring and 
hot season, compared very unfavourably with the cool 
sea-breezes of the Gulf of Cambay. But there were 
advantages at Ahmedabad unknown at Gogo. It 
was a large populous city, of some 128,000 inhabi- 
tants. All the ordinary comforts of life were easily 
obtainable, so that there were not the difficulties 
about bread, meat, &c, that Mrs. Beatty knew so 
much of at Gogo, where there was no baker, and 
only an intermittent kind of butcher, who killed 
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sheep to supply the Mahomedan community, and 
let the " padre Saheb " have share of it, if none of his 
own people required it. Here in Ahmedabad there 
were also greater opportunities of doing good, many 
kinds of good. 

Mrs. Beatty gave regular instruction to the pupils 
of the two high-caste girls' schools in the city, in con- 
nection with the Mission. She also visited the mixed 
school of low-caste girls and boys, and tried to in- 
fluence the people of the Dherd quarter, for whom 
she had a great sympathy, in favour of Christianity. 
The boys of the Orphanage came to her daily for 
Scripture lessons and singing, and always left her 
with sweets in their hands. The children of the 
native Christians were also included in her efforts, 
and she regularly visited the parents at their homes. 
A European lady was Principal of the Ahmedabad 
Government Female Training College. She readily 
aided the missionaries who in turn occupied that 
station, by getting bursaries for the Christian girls at the 
Government College, and in having them fully trained 
as teachers. In the college, of course, there was no 
religious teaching, so that these girls were dependent 
on the missionary's wife to make up to them that 
deficiency. This duty Mrs. Beatty heartily took upon 
herself, and had the students daily at the Mission 
House for religious instruction. This, however, was 
only one of the minor duties, for the large Christian 
village of Shahawadi, only four miles distant, but 
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reached by a road of deep sand, also claimed her 
constant care. Mrs. Beatty could only go there 
occasionally, sometimes on a long visit, sometimes 
only for a day. But in one way and another she 
seems to have had a close intimacy with both women 
and children in the village, and made her presence 
felt among them. 

She gave these poor, struggling Christian women 
regular and substantial help in one particular way. 
Although most of the native Christians at Shahawadi 
are comfortable farmers, yet there, as here, their 
circumstances are not uniformly comfortable and 
prosperous. Too much rain, or too little rain, tells 
against the crops, and a sudden cloud of locusts may 
in a few hours entirely devour every ear of grain 
and every blade of grass. Mrs. Beatty gathered 
together a little fund to provide work-materials for 
these women in this way : some European ladies, when 
going home to England, sent her boxes of clothing 
for the Christian people, if the garments might 
be of any use to them. Of course, smart hats, lace 
shawls, pretty dresses, and the like, did not form any 
part of the toilette of the native women, yet Mrs. 
Beatty managed to utilise even such articles for their 
benefit. She sent them round the railway community, 
composed mainly of Eurasians, and the articles found 
a ready sale. With this money and some of her own, 
such materials as were suited for the native Christian 
women to work on were purchased and given out to 
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each according to her ability. When the work was 
finished it was brought to Mrs. Beatty,who immediately 
paid for it, and she then could afford to wait her oppor- 
tunity for selling it, when she provided fresh materials 
for work. Every Friday found her surrounded by the 
Christian women transacting this business. No matter 
what resting-place she went to at the hot season, a 
large bag full of work went with her, chiefly sewed 
muslin embroidery, which was easily disposed of. 
This work is strong and durable and nicely done, 
and often comes even to Ireland and Scotland for 
sale. 

The first hot season Mrs. Beatty left Ahmedabad 
for a change to Matheran, a pleasant hill station, 
at an elevation of 2000 feet, and about two hours 
railway journey south-east of Bombay. 

After reaching the nearest railway station to the 
hill, there is a climb of another two hours, either on 
a " tat " or in a " tonjon." Tat (contraction for tatu) 
is a familiar name given to the little hardy, sure-footed 
hill ponies, which enjoy great diversities of character, 
according as their riders find them. They are hired 
by the hour, or for the evening, or for the journey to 
and from the railway station. The tonjon is a cane 
chair, with a very comfortable reclining back and a 
good space in front for stretching the feet, indeed 
enough space to make a snug seat for a child to 
"cuddle doon." It is carried by means of two bam- 
boo poles securely fastened to the sides, and project- 
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ing before and behind, under which projections four 
stout men place their shoulders and trot along. 
Eight men can do the work of a journey by relieving 
one another in turn. These chairs take the place of 
palkees or palanquins, but they are far nicer and 
more enjoyable, being quite open and without cover- 
ing of any kind. They are hired in the same way as 
the ponies, but cost a good deal more. 

The tat and the tonjon are the usual modes of 
travelling up and down the hill, and also on the hill 
itself, where some of the roads are extremely rough 
and stony. 

Mrs. Beatty enjoyed her first visit here exceedingly. 
She had now her three youngest children with her, 
Martyn, who had been brought back to India, and 
two little girls born at Ahmedabad. To a resident of 
the plains, the hill air is just delightful. The cold 
is pleasant, though not very bracing, and the lovely 
glossy green trees shading and overarching the roads 
and bewitching bridle-paths, refreshing in the extreme. 
So abundant and leaf-laden are the trees, that the 
houses are quite hidden by them, and the appear- 
ance of a pretty white cottage here and there, suddenly 
revealed to view as one passes along, keeps up a series 
of pleasant surprises, and gives a peculiar charm to 
the whole place, while the majestic grandeur of 
the scenery from the various "points," or jutting 
cliffs, commanding miles upon miles of mountain 
and valley, barren rock and winding river, the 
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inhabitant of low, level, sandy Gujarat never wearies 
in admiring. 

This, except a short stay at Lanowlee in 1880, on 
account of Marion's illness, was Mrs. Beatty's first 
visit to any sanatorium in India, and it was a rare 
treat to her and the dear little bairns. How fond she 
was of that word " bairn." It seemed to convey to 
her mind the sweet simplicity and trustfulness of 
childhood, when the mother's fostering care was in- 
dispensable, and when the little ones were so full of 
trust and had not a single care. Perhaps it was 
owing to her great admiration for her Scotch friend 
Mrs. Wallace, who was so much her senior, and, like 
herself, revelled in the word bairn, that she adopted 
and so often used the homely word. 

The pleasant memories of that visit to Matheran 
will have a life-long hallowed association in the 
minds of those who formed the Mission party on 
the hill that season. They had all got a row of 
rooms opening out on one broad veranda, which 
was the general airy sitting-room of the party. Two 
Zenana missionaries occupied one room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beatty had two for themselves and three chil- 
dren, and another missionary with wife and child 
had another. Poor little Martyn Beatty had the 
Gujarat fever before, and a very sharp seizure of it 
after coming up to Matheran. 

What with nursing the invalid boy and taking 
care of the two little girls, one of which was a baby, 
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Mrs. Beatty's time was fully occupied at first. After 
breakfast every morning she was really the one who 
assembled the party for morning prayers. She always 
feared an interruption, and that this duty might be 
overlooked, so she kept urging the gentlemen not 
to delay. The lustre of her character shone out in 
many unobtrusive ways at this time. Her reliable 
counsel and guidance were sought by more than 
one lady friend in perplexity and trouble, both out- 
side and inside the Mission circle. She always found 
time to help others in their difficulties, no matter 
what her own cares might be. At this time she 
was planning to send Martyn home. He suffered 
so much from fever, that to keep him longer in 
India was only to expose him to needless endurance, 
and to tie his mother's hands from work, and burden 
her heart with the constant sight of his pain. The 
right person to relieve the parents' anxiety was unex- 
pectedly found here, and one who willingly agreed 
to take care of the sick boy on board ship, and have 
him safely landed in Ireland. A lady missionary of 
the Scotch Church, Miss M'Kay, a cousin of Mr. 
M'Kay of Uganda fame, took up the responsibility 
and most efficiently discharged it. 

This is a fitting place to introduce the last pages 
of the little journal It was soon after a second visit 
to Matheran that Mrs. Beatty's own health gave 
way utterly. The seventh Zenana missionary sent 
by the Ladies' Association was claimed for Ahmeda- 
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bad She came at a very needy time, when Mrs. 
Beatty was too reduced in strength to bear up under 
the strain of so much school supervision and teach- 
ing of the native women and children. 

"Feb. i*jth, 1884. — Came upon this book to-day, 
and will finish and fill it up. 

"Mr. Rea succeeded us at Gogo, and we went 
home with Mr. Montgomery in May 1877. Stayed 
a year and a half, and had great joy in meeting our 
dear bairns and friends. Came back and were 
appointed to Ahmedabad in 1879. Since then had 
three new girl babies, Marion, Lucy, and Grace, 
added to our circle. Sent Martyn home. All our 
fine home bairns write in good health and spirits. 
Our Lizzie-Margaret has joined the Church. O 
God ! who hearest me continually, and grantest me 
more than I ask, give our first-born the glad know- 
ledge of Thyself in Christ Jesus, which makes the 
sojourn a happy waiting and working for Thee, until 
Thou callest her home. 

" Frances writes such touching letters, unselfish and 
humble, and so loving, it must be the love reflected 
of Him who first loved her. Connie's photo is very 
pleasant to look on. Edgar and Martyn are now in 
Blackheath. 1 Our covenant God will guide their steps 
in all the slippery paths of youth. William's dislo- 
cated arm still gives him pain, but is useful in many 
1 A school for missionaries' sons at Blackheath, near London. 
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ways as ever it was. Miss Balfour takes up all my 
threads of work since Grace was born, and I am left 
without anxiety, not strong in body, but able to look 
after the baims and housekeep a little. My own 
precious husband enjoys good health in Ahmedabad. 
Truly I can say, * Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
me/ and also our desire is to live while we are in 
this body for the glory of God. Holy Spirit ! use us, 
and make us of use in the great gathering-in work." 

What a godly mind hers was ! and how much we 
miss now from not having a fuller account of her 
own life from her own pen to offer the reader. One 
of her own pastors at home said of her, " The most 
spiritually-minded woman I ever knew." Of a shrink- 
ing, retiring nature, only a few thoroughly knew and 
understood her underneath her quiet reserve. 

The child Frances, who wrote such splendid letters 
for a little girl when at Walthamstow Hall, heard 
a missionary lecture at Sevenoaks. The address 
took a strong hold on her mind, and drew it in one 
direction — to the mission field. This influenced all 
her studies in the after years, and every now and 
again the thought crept out into words, "I wish 
above everything to be a Zenana missionary." The 
call came at last, and with tremendous force, and she 
is now a Zenana missionary in India. She believed 
it was her duty to fill, as far as she could, her mother's 
place in the mission field. 
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The youngest baby, Grace, Miss Balfour's namesake, 
was only a gift for a few short months, and was then 
taken to the fold above, that home to which the 
mother's eyes ever turned. 

It now seemed as if she were to completely lose 
all the little reserve of strength left her. So quiet 
and uncomplaining always, she held out with that 
tenacity for which she was always remarkable. She 
was never at any time a strong robust woman, but all 
her vital energy was so well directed in whole-hearted 
service to Christ, that she accomplished a marvellous 
amount of excellent work. 

Miss Roberts, a medical missionary, had gone up 
from Surat to Ahmedabad to see to Mrs. Beatty. 
There was a Presbytery meeting being held at the same 
time at Anand, a mission station which lies immedi- 
ately on the line of railway within two hours' journey 
of Ahmedabad. On Miss Roberts' return journey Mr. 
Beatty and some of the other missionaries went to 
Anand station to see her pass. She brought such a bad 
report of Mrs. Beatty's extreme weakness, from which 
she had several times quite fainted away, that Mr. 
Beatty then and there stepped into a passing train for 
Ahmedabad, leaving all his luggage behind him. 
Arrangements were quickly made to carry out the 
doctor's orders and bring her to England. This is 
always the last resource, and, humanly speaking, it 
is the only means of prolonging many a life. So 
completely prostrated was she that it was absolutely 
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necessary for her husband to accompany her, and so 
they sailed together in December 1884. 

Dr. MacDonald, who had been staying with the 
Beattys at Ahmedabad whilst he was conducting the 
Matriculation Examination at that centre, accompanied 
them to Bombay, made special arrangements for her 
comfort in his own house, and saw her safely on board 
the steamer. Once out on the wide open sea on 
board the s.s. Paramatta, with the healing sea-breezes 
fanning the poor weak invalid, she rallied consider- 
ably at first, but just enough to enable her to pull 
through another attack of fever, which returned when 
she reached the Mediterranean. This subtle Gujarat 
fever, when once thoroughly in the system, asserts its 
power when any other illness comes on, and retards 
recovery. 

On Mr. and Mrs. Beatty's leaving Ahmedabad, 
the native Christians of Shahawadi and in the city 
presented them with a very nice and touching Address 
in Gujarati, along with a gift of silver articles and 
carved sandal-wood boxes. From the long document 
we translate the paragraph specially referring to 
Mrs. Beatty. 

Extract from Address from native Christian Church, 
Ahmedabad : — " There are few women in the world of 
such a pious, affectionate, gentle, and high character 
as your wife. She is reckoned by the elder women 
here as a dear sister, and by the girls and younger 
women as a loving mother. She did not spend her 
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days in this country in idleness. Accompanying you 
on your journeys, working and suffering hardships 
with you, she greatly aided God's work and set a 
noble example to others. She took a lively interest 
in our families in health and in sickness, in prosperity 
and in adversity. To the utmost of her strength she 
helped ourselves and our little ones, and looked after 
them with tender care. In the education of our 
children, especially of the girls, she was much con- 
cerned, and, teaching them herself, spared no pains 
for their improvement. In our happiness she was 
happy, and in our sorrow she mourned with us. She 
joyed with those who joyed and wept with those who 
wept. She made little of no one, and called no one 
in a commanding voice. She did not make herself 
great, but the servant of servants. In short, your 
wife is a living example of the holiness and the 
excellence of our Christian religion. We are all 
exceedingly sorry on account of her illness, and we 
grieve for her as for a sister or a mother. Our earnest 
and united prayer to God is, that He may soon restore 
her, bring her in safety to her native land, give her 
a joyous meeting with friends there, and permit us to 
enjoy once more in this country the benefit of her 
goodness and piety." 



CHAPTER XIII 

RETURN TO ENGLAND 

*' Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He will sustain thee." — 

Psalm lv. 22. 

" Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be ; 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me." 

On their arrival in London, Mr. and Mrs. Beatty 
were met by Mr. Beatty's married sister, Mrs. 
Anderson, who brought them and the two children 
to her own residence in Wick ham Road, where Mrs. 
Beatty was immediately put to bed, and carefully and 
lovingly nursed to partial recovery. Here Frances 
and Connie came .up from Sevenoaks to see their 
parents, and new sisters, whom they had only as yet 
known by description. The two boys, who were but 
a short distance away, also came from their school at 
Blackheath, making almost a complete reunion. 
Lizzie, the eldest, only was wanting. She was in 
Ireland at this time, and when her mother was out 
of danger Mr. Beatty crossed to Ireland, paid a hasty 

visit to dear friends there, and brought his daughter 
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back to London with him. It was considered by Mr. 
Beatty that the most practicable arrangement at that 
juncture was to take a small house and make a home 
for his family in London. His wife was still too weak 
to bear travelling or exertion of any kind, and the 
children were all quite near to London. Consider- 
ing, therefore, the several interests of the family, this 
seemed the wisest plan. In a nice sunny street, 
called Algernon Road, near Lewisham railway station, 
a cosy little house was found, and Mr. Beatty and his 
daughter very quickly furnished and settled it, un- 
packed the Indian boxes, and before Mrs. Beatty was 
brought from Wickham Road to it, it was really a 
home. The process of getting well was very tedious, 
and gave abundant opportunity for bringing out the 
practical affection of her children. The competition 
of loving tenderness was beautiful to see. Who could 
do most for the suffering mother ? This seemed to be 
the question everyone was trying to solve, while she 
herself was longing to reward the thoughtful care of 
everyone for her by getting strong and well, that she 
might attend to their wants in turn. At times she 
tried to walk a little in the sunny street, but was too 
weak to bear the weight of a mantle warm enough to 
protect her, and she gained a very trifling amount of 
strength during her London life. She had one very 
serious illness at this time. Mr. Beatty had gone to 
leave two of his daughters at Bonn, to advance their 
studies there. A day or two after they arrived he 
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was hastily summoned to return to his wife, who was 
dangerously ill. He at once hurried to the railway 
station, and in an hour's time was on his way home, 
which he reached about the same time next day. 
Two months of heavy nursing followed, but the dear 
life was again spared, though a time of greatly in- 
creased weakness supervened. 

Spring and the early part of the summer passed, 
and Mr. Beatty, who had only come from India on 
account of the severity of his wife's illness, must 
again return to his work. 

The girls had left school, and were pursuing their 
studies at their own home. New plans had now to 
be thought of and brought into execution. The 
meeting of General Assembly at Belfast was at hand, 
and Mr. Beatty must attend it. 

It was plain there was no likelihood whatever of 
his return to India being delayed beyond that year. 
What now was the best to be done ? London was not 
the place for the invalid to get strong in ; hoping and 
praying, therefore, to be guided aright, Mr. Beatty, 
on coming to the Assembly, gave up his house in 
Algernon Road, and brought his wife and family to 
Ireland. After looking at houses in Belfast to let, 
he went to Holy wood to view the " To Lets * there. 
The place looked so pretty in the month of roses, 
and the houses were so superior to what he had 
seen in Belfast at much higher rents, that for these 
and other reasons he decided on settling his family 
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in that healthy suburb. He learned that his children, 
both boys and girls, would have the highest educa- 
tional advantages there (Holyvvood being widely 
known for the superiority of its schools), that the 
climate was mild in winter, and that, having a com- 




bination of sea and country air, the locality was healthy 
all the year round. There, therefore, he made a home 
for his wife and children — a "Home, Sweet Home," 
in old Ireland. 

The missionary has a comfortable house to live 
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in when abroad, large and airy, with shaded ver- 
andas, and various doors, all open, where everybody 
may walk out and in at pleasure. But he leaves 
one house and station and goes to another, and never 
heaves a sigh or drops a tear, except it is in parting 
from his beloved people. In this country, however, 
he is as dependent on his home as any other man; 
he has home and fireside, home and fatherland, home 
and children, home with its one front door, which 
could keep it sacred from the whole outside world 
if he chose. If he can afford a little room for a 
study, he can go on with his reading and writing 
without the endless intrusions experienced in his open 
rooms in India, where the natives glide in with soft, 
shoeless tread, and suddenly appear at your side in 
any room in the house. 

Mr. Beatty had only a few months of happy home 
life with his family in Ireland, when he was once 
more to return to his empty house in India. Before 
leaving, he had the happiness of seeing a visible 
improvement in his dear wife's health, her malady 
yielding to the salubrious climate of Holy wood. 

Midsummer and autumn passed all too quickly. 
A good deal of his time was taken up in lecturing 
over the Presbyterian Church on behalf of the Foreign 
Mission. At length he once more turned his face 
eastward, accompanied by his eldest daughter only. 
The last parting came, as all last partings will come, 
and it was hard and bitter enough. He is sitting in 
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a railway carriage at the Holywood station, sad and 
silent, and unable to speak. A brother missionary 
came in, and seating himself beside him, held up a 
foot clad in a deer-skin shoe. " What ! on shoes ? " 
exclaimed Mr. Beatty in amazement. This friend 
had been home from India well-nigh two years, 
yet was never able to put on a leather shoe till 
that night. This was a timely diversion. It broke 
the heavy seal of sorrow, and started a current of 
conversation about the following season, when the 
cripple expected to get back again to India. What 
grand news to take to the brethren. "Rea had got 
on shoes to see him off — what a happy omen ! " &c. 

Meanwhile, how was it faring in the darkened 
home? Mrs. Beatty sat over the fire a picture of 
desolation. Mr. Beatty's sister was with her and 
the two youngest children, — the other young people 
had gone to the boat to see their father and sister 
off A fresh illness was hanging over Mrs. Beatty, 
which helped to deepen the gloom of that deserted 
fireside. Lucy, the youngest, opened the door to a 
friend, and said with great alacrity, " Come in, come 
in. Mamie (her elder sister) won't do anythink but 
sit and cry there," nodding her little black head in the 
direction of the stairs where sat the crying Mamie. 
" Nobody but me here to open the door or do any- 
think " (she had not long come from London, and had 
not got rid of her Cockney isms). Evidently she was 
considering the future interests of the household, which 
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she seemed to think the others were sadly neglect- 
ing. The first thing that roused the distressed mother 
was this little one nudging her arm and asking, " Did 
papa leave you any money ? " " Did papa pay the rent 
before he went away?" Though the little prattler's 
sympathy took such a practical turn, she perhaps gave 
as much comfort and cheer at that moment as any 
one, and her naive suggestions helped to dispel the 
dark cloud that had settled over the home. 

Blessed be the little ministering household angels, 
who keep worn and weary hearts young and fresh 1 
who send thrills of gladness and brightness through 
many a home that would otherwise be shrouded in 
the darkness of melancholy ! 

The dear little children are not merely buds of 
promise, but birds of song, wooing the sorrowing 
from despair, and the suffering from woe. "Can 
trouble live with April days? " Yes; thrice-blessed 
be the happy, winsome little children ! 

A very sharp and painful but transient illness 
mercifully prostrated Mrs. Beatty for a few days and 
kept her in bed. When she recovered and was 
about again, the old brightness had returned to her 
face, and she seemed happy and busy among her six 
children, as if nothing particular had occurred to the 
family ; and showing that bravery of spirit which had 
distinguished her in all her trials. She had an enviable 
power of adapting herself to circumstances whatever 
they might be, and no matter what the effort cost her. 
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She began, now, to practise small economies, under 
a sense of the strain it would be to her husband 
to support two houses, and denied herself most of 
the enjoyments, if not some of the necessaries, of 
life. 

In the following summer an uncle, her mother's 
brother, came to Ireland with his wife, from Ohio, to 
see his friends. 

They stayed some time with Mrs. Beatty in Holy- 
wood, which gave her great pleasure. The greatest 
pleasure of all was to find that this uncle and aunt 
were a godly pair, deeply interested in mission work 
everywhere, and with swimming eyes she expressed 
the comfort she found in having such decidedly 
Christian relatives. 

After their visit, a niece and nephew, her eldest 
brother's children, came also from Cleveland and 
spent a summer in Ireland, making Mrs. Beatty's 
home their- headquarters. Her nephew was a very 
nice lad, but extremely delicate, and she quite 
ignored her own weakness in her care for him, for 
he had come a long way in search of health. 

Her weakness still continued, and excluded her 
from much activity in household duties, and, what 
grieved her most, from any important outside Christian 
work ; yet she persevered in carefully and systemati- 
cally teaching the little ones, and did not complain ; 
rather accepted her disabilities as part of God's 
plan in the web of life He was weaving for her. 
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She remarked once, " I am sure the Lord has good 
and wise reasons for my continued low health. It 
may be to teach the girls independence and self- 
reliance, that they have such a delicate mother." 
Her improvement was very slow, and she felt her 
uselessness extremely, though she was ever ready 
to help on with all good work within her reach. 
She had little by-paths of her own for assisting 
needy ones in a quiet way. There was a lonely 
old woman in Holywood, totally blind, and Mrs. 
Beatty went to read the Bible to her every Sabbath 
afternoon for the three years of her sojourn there. 
This left a very loving impression on the poor 
woman's heart, for though the light of this world 
has been denied the dear creature, she is blessed 
with the inward light God's Spirit alone can impart, 
and to this hour she treasures up the most affec- 
tionate memory of Mrs. Beatty and her precious 
visits. She delights to tell of her coming with the 
street door-key in her hand, having locked in a 
visitor who had gone to rest on the sofa, while she 
came to read to her. 

Three years had passed, and she was still pro- 
nounced unfit to return to India. She felt so her- 
self and did not murmur, though the one thing 
she desired and longed for was to get back to 
India and her work there. Mr. Beatty, whom we 
have left for three years at his post abroad, had 
now completed his full period of foreign service, 
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twenty-one years, and for the sole reason that his 
wife continued unfit for the Indian climate, he re- 
turned, meaning to retire and remain at home with 
his family for good. It was a glad and thankful 
reunion to them all. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HOME AT KNOCK, BELFAST 

" The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places." — Ps. xvi. 6. 

" For peaceful homes, and healthful days, 
And all the blessings earth displays, 
We owe Thee thankfulness and praise, 
Who givest all." 

Mr. Beatty had once more to reconsider the position 
of his family. Four of the children had still to be 
educated, and with seven to provide for, he could not 
expect to meet all wants out of his mere retiring 
allowance. To supplement this a school was thought 
of, and was no sooner mentioned than his three eldest 
daughters showed the independence of spirit inherited 
from their mother, and with admirable readiness fell in 
with their parents' proposal. For the young aspirants 
there was no room in Holywood, with its high-class 
scholastic institutions, but just then a Ladies' school at 
Knock had been given up, and this presented a good 
opening for the Misses Beatty. Their clever mother, 
herself versed in schools and school-ways, encouraged 
her daughters to the undertaking, and was very happy 
when at last she saw them engaged in this important 
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sphere of activity. She believed teaching to be God's 
service, and remembering her own young days and 
opportunities, she rejoiced that now her daughters 
would be drawn into noble work, which could not fail 
to tell for good on their own lives and characters, 
while they strove to do .good in moulding the minds 
of others. "It makes me quite young again," she 
afterwards said, "to see my dear girls succeeding, 
and so happy in their work." They were well fitted 
for the duties thus undertaken. They had received a 
sound and thorough education in England from their 
childhood, and afterwards continued it during their 
residence in Holywood, where one of the girls took an 
extensive course, and honourably passed several exami- 
nations in the Royal University. Thus equipped for 
their work, and guided by the counsel and wisdom 
of both parents, they started in the enterprise with 
assurance of success. 

They all found a most congenial home at Knock, 
whither they soon removed. They left many dear 
friends behind at Holywood, but here at their new 
home they entered a new circle of exceedingly good 
people, to whom they soon became warmly attached. 
Mrs. Beatty, in particular, won her way to the sympa- 
thies of many choice spirits, who loved and appreciated 
her at her true worth. She seemed to get so close to 
the hearts of her friends here, that when she was 
taken away they mourned her sad loss as if she had 
been a member of their own households. She had 
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considered herself most fortunate that God had led 
them to this dear honiej and fondly she reciprocated 
the sincere friendliness that surrounded herself and 
her loved ones. Some of these dear friends were, 
like herself, ripe and meet for the heavenly inherit- 
ance, and one or two of them have since joined her 
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in the Father's home. The Jordan of death did not 
to swell its waters so high for them, but who 
can tell which suffered most— those in the dark valley 
and lingering shadow, or she in that night's wild 
terrors at sea ? 
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While Mr. Beatty was digging in his garden, tending 
his rose-trees and discovering some new wealth of 
flowers every day — for his predecessor had left a well- 
stocked garden behind him — no one guessed that his 
mind was not at peace, that he was not perfectly 
content watching the growth of his vegetables, which 
he declared were bigger and better than any other 
person's ! But in reality his thoughts were far away, 
away with the native churches and pastors, the book- 
sellers, and street-preachers, and all the other agents 
who were busy gathering in the Lord's harvest in far 
away Hindustan. 

Beyond filling empty pulpits and giving missionary 
addresses here and there, he had no definite work to 
attach himself to at home, so he thought the matter 
out over his flowers and his garden work. One day 
he came in and said to his wife, " Why not go back to 
India again?" and she who knew him best, and was 
one with him in all his thoughts, re-echoed his words, 
"Why not? it is your duty, it is our duty," and then 
and there it was agreed that they go together. 

There was no hesitation in accepting the offer he 
made of himself to return to work. His health was 
excellent, he was far from worn out, and the offer was 
welcomed by the Board of Missions. With the 
loving commendations of the Church at large, and 
with new hopes, he starts again — this time quite alone. 
The parting from his dear devoted wife would not be 
a long one this time — she had earnestly desired to go 
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along with him, but her doctor said " No. In another 
year perhaps she might safely go;" so, as she had 
always been good at waiting, she would "bide her 
year." She had grown stronger. There was no 
organic disease, and why should she not look forward 
to a grand healthy old age, like her dear mother, and 
live to do good work in India yet ? The same swift 
willing feet, that had raced before her brothers from 
school, could still out-walk her younger friends, and 
though she was called "not strong," she was even 
now noted for her walking abilities. 

With this cheerful out-look, she accompanied her 
husband to Barrow, taking one of their daughters 
along to be a companion on the return journey. In 
this way they tried to soften the severity of another 
parting, which gave no apprehension of its being the 
last. Their good friends at Barrow, Dr. and Mrs. 
Mallagh, did all in their power to give comfort when 
the trying hour came. But Mrs. Beatty was, as usual, 
strong and brave in mind, if weak in body, and never 
imposed her feelings on others, or exposed the bleed- 
ings of her own heart. She waved her last adieu 
from Dr. Mallagh's door, and then walked quietly 
to her room, and, alone with her ever-comforting 
Saviour, drew thence the succour and strength which 
had often before carried her through many a sorrow- 
ful farewell. 



CHAPTER XV 

CHRIST'S CALL 

" Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me be 
with Me where I am : that they may behold My glory, which 
Thou hast given Me ; for Thou lovedst Me before the foundation 
of the world."— John xvii. 24. 

" Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given ; 
And glows once more with Angel steps 
The path which reaches Heaven." 

Mrs. Beatty returned from Barrow, and took her 
place once more as head of the family. 

The duty of conducting family worship herself she 
had never shirked in her husband's absence, and now 
it was an easy matter to fall into her old ways. She 
was always a gentle but firm mother. Like her own 
mother, she could not look on with indifference if she 
saw occasion for a guiding or reproving word, and 
truly all her words were " fitly spoken, like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver." Her tones were always 
gentle and sweet, or, as the Shahawadi Christians 
admirably put it, she "called no one in a command- 
ing voice." She lived as if she were daily expecting 
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the Master's call — a good every-day life, without 
opportunities of doing anything remarkable, but with 
that adaptation to circumstances which a heart 
trained to glorify God in the little things of daily 
experience creates and maintains. Her own very 
near relations, who saw her move about her home in 
all the trivial duties of domestic life, were the persons 
who noticed with an appreciative eye her perfection 
of mind and character. Once some of her nieces 
were discussing virtues generally, and trying to settle 
"who was the very nicest person, taken for all and 
all," they knew — discussions not infrequent among 
young girls. After a diligent search all round the 
circle of their acquaintances, they concluded that 
"Aunt Fanny" was decidedly the one, above all 
others, most perfect and lovely. This may seem a 
small thing to mention, but it carries its weight, for 
young girls are keen discerners of character. 

During that summer she had a visit from a younger 
niece, her brother's daughter in Cleveland. She was a 
rarely beautiful young girl, and became greatly attached 
to her aunt as well as to her cousins, so much so, that 
she would have preferred staying with her instead of 
going to Paris and the Continent with the Professor 
and his wife in whose charge she travelled. 

Our dear friend had a good deal to cheer and 
brighten her life, that last summer at Knock, before 
she left. She seemed to renew her youth, as she 
made the most of the sunshiny presence of her 
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children, while all the time she carefully drilled 
them to manage the home without their mother 
Her year was fast waning away, and the hope that 
had fed her heart so long was soon to be realised. 
Another visit towards its close to the doctor, who at 
last gave an unqualified opinion that it was safe for 
her to return to India, and she became a little child 
again in her joyousness and sincere gratitude for so 
much of restoration to health. She said she had got a 
" first-class prize " in that medical certificate, and for 
once she would be effusive and show her delight. 
How long she had had to wait for it ! and her pro- 
tracted ill-health had so nearly kept her husband at 
home. Before returning from that visit to the doctor 
in Belfast, she purchased part of her Indian outfit, 
as if to make sure by this transaction that it was no 
longer idle hope, but an actual fact, that she was to 
see India again. 

Mr. Beatty's letters, too, were bright and joyous, 
for he was back in the thick of his work and at his 
beloved street-preaching. Any kind of home was 
good enough for himself, the superfluities of life were 
only burdensome to a " street-preacher," but now his 
wife's return would make it different, and he must 
provide some comforts for her. Every letter told of 
some nice little article he had lit upon and provided, 
something she w r ould like and enjoy. Her boxes were 
packed and all early in readiness, for she never be- 
lieved in leaving things to a hasty scramble at the last. 
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But here what does Mr. Beatty mean ? His wife 
is ready, almost quite ready to start, when a letter 
comes from him asking, had she not better put off a 
little longer still? He would come home on a three 
months' holiday, at his own expense, arrange about 
what the two boys were to do, and take her back with 
him ! At the same time, he added, she was to do 
what she considered wisest and best. In her view 
the main obstacle to her return was the medical 
opinion. The doctor's sanction she now had, and 
surely no one would expect her to draw back. So 
she put the kindly suggestions aside, and again saw 
duty beckoning her away. " It is my duty to go and 
help William," how often she repeated these words; 
and if at times an adverse opinion was expressed, she 
would receive it kindly, reflect a little and then comfort 
herself by saying, it was her dear old mother's decided 
opinion that in going back to India she was doing 
right. 

Good-byes were said, and no dear friend was over- 
looked. It was often a great wonder to her acquain- 
tances how, in her imperfect strength, she could 
accomplish so much in the courtesies of life; she 
was ever so careful to do the right thing and neglect 
no one. Even her old blind friend in Holywood 
she must go to and say a last good-bye, an act which 
greatly delighted the dear old woman, and lives a joy 
in her memory ever since. 

When just about to start for Liverpool, a short 
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reprieve came from the Anchor Line Steam Ship 
Company, in the shape of a notification that the ship 
would not sail till two days later than the date ap- 
pointed This was a little fortune of time to her and 
the children. Now they could all rest a little and draw 
very close to one another. She would have leisure 
now for happy converse with her own loved ones. 
Two full days all to themselves ! It was a " grand 
respite," she said, and it braced them all up for the 
final farewell. 

She had been very solicitous with all her friends 
to pray for her : this was her ever-recurring request. 
When parting from a dear lady friend with whom a 
long attachment had existed, as they had seen much 
sun and shine, storm and stress together, the friend 
said, " What can I say to you in this hour ? I can 
only pray for your safe-keeping, that God will take 
you safely there." This was the echo of her own 
heart's cry, the very words she wanted to hear ; and 
as she held up the smiling, peaceful face, streaming 
with hot tears, for another kiss, and stretched out 
her loving arms for one more fond embrace in this 
their last parting, she whispered in a sob, "Oh, do 
pray for me ! " Her good life was all prayer, so 
sensible was she of the ever-present care of a loving 
Heavenly Father, and the surrounding presence of 
her Lord and Saviour, who would never leave, never 
forsake her. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE BREAK IN THE JOURNEY 

" For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord ; whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord's." — Rom. xiv. 8. 

" The cup which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink 
it?"— John xviii. n. 

r "Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high." 

Two days after the interview mentioned in the last 

chapter, accompanied by her son Martyn, she sailed 

from Belfast to join the Routnania of the Steam Ship 

Anchor Line in Liverpool. Many devoted friends, as 

well as her daughters, saw her off amid tears and 

prayers, little thinking that none of them should 

ever see her face again. The incidents between her 

leaving Ireland and her departure from Liverpool are 

simply and pathetically told in a letter, now fearfully 

interesting, written after the wreck to his heart-broken 

father, by the dear bright lad who was the last to be 

with her, and to whom she intrusted her final farewells 
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of love to those at Archbura. The following is 
Martyn's letter: — 

"It seems so impossible that I should have seen 
dear mother and Miss M'George off, only a short 
week before. Perhaps you would like to hear of the 
last day I spent with mother at Birkenhead. We 
had a rough passage over, but arrived in the docks 
up to time. We found our way across to the Woodside 
Ferry, to Birkenhead, and round to Morpeth Dock, 
where the Roumania was lying. The boat seemed 
pretty big, though narrow, and the cabins and 
saloon were all on deck. Leaving the luggage there, 
we went to the Woodside Hotel, where Miss M 'George 
was staying. Mother rested for about an hour, and 
then we went for a walk to find a post-office, where we 
posted a letter. There was an old church near by, 
and we went into the churchyard and all round it. 
When we came out, mother bought a pound of sweets, 
sent half home, keeping the other half to take out to 
India, and we then went back to the hotel. After 
lunch, Miss M 'George, mother, and I went down to 
the boat at four o'clock. Most of the passengers were 
on board, and seemed to be nearly all young people 
going out to India. 

" We went up and sat in a sort of small deck-cabin 
for two hours, by which time dinner was nearly over, 
and we then went below. Mother was in very good 
spirits, and she and Miss M'George talked nearly all 
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the time about the Zenana Mission. About twenty 
minutes to nine mother said I had better go, as. she 
did not want me to be going about after dark among 
the docks. She said she would watch the ferry-boats, 
which left every quarter of an hour, and she would 
know mine. 

" " This is the first time I have tried to remember the 
events of that day clearly, and it is awful. I cannot 
write more — indeed there is no more to write." 

Hopefully and cheerily the young people at home 
provided themselves with the daily paper to watch the 
ship's progress from port to port. They had not an 
atom of fear or apprehension, and as their dear mother 
was speeding her way to father, their loss was his gain, 
and the bright young spirits had work to do and 
must not be melancholy. We would fain draw a 
veil over the rest, and not live that terrible time over 
again. It seems only a week instead of over a year 
since it all happened, but for the sake of readers who 
may not be familiar with the circumstances, it may 
be desirable to give some details. 

On Saturday, Oct. 29th, 1892, the children were 
gathered round the breakfast-table, the eldest sister 
pouring out the tea with the daily paper beside her. 
Glancing down at the page turned uppermost, she 
read, " APPALLING CATASTROPHE," and taking 
the paper up said, " What is this ? " What had hap- 
pened indeed ? The Roumania wrecked off the coast 
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of Portugal ! Oh ! unsay it — it cannot be ! The young 
faces paled as they stared at each other, and all sat 
stunned in stony silence. The mute awe and blackness 
of death suddenly fell on the youthful group, chattering 
only a moment before in social pleasantry. The scene 
cannot be described, and mercy to those who passed 
through it forbids the attempt. 

There was many another home that morning also 
in which similar feelings of acutest grief surged 
through loving hearts equally smitten by the great 
calamity. Every family represented on board the ill- 
fated ship mourned its dead. To this home at Knock 
all thoughts here turned. Kind friends hastened to 
the motherless children in their deep distress and 
woe. What could be said? what could be done? 
Nothing. More intelligence — that was the heart-cry. 
Some were saved from the wreck; was there any 
chance of mother's safety? Friends rushed from 
house to house ; private telegrams of inquiry were 
despatched to the ship agents in Liverpool, mer- 
chants in Belfast sent urgent wires to their agents in 
Lisbon for accurate information as to the names of 
the saved and the lost, and thus in fear and despair- 
ing hope the first terrible day was passed. Day 
followed day, and it seemed as if this one absorbing 
calamity had swallowed up all the interests of life. 
Every one had the same mournful tale to tell, the 
same loving sympathy to express, people of every 
class and creed. For a day or two hope was not 
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altogether abandoned, but in the end it became clear 
that of all the English, Scotch, and Irish passengers 
and crew on board the vessel only two survived — 
Captain Hamilton and Lieutenant Rooke. It was 
painfully certain that Mrs. Beatty and Dr. Mary 
M'George * were not survivors of the wreck north of 
Peniche. 

The Presbyterian Church all over Ireland mourned 
with a mourning so wide-spread and profound as has 
scarcely ever been witnessed in her history before. 
Two of her devoted missionaries, going forth on the 
same errand of mercy and peace, had perished in a 
moment, and perished together. During the more 

1 Dr. Mary M 'George was the first fully qualified medical 
lady who had gone out from the Home Church as a Zenana Mis- 
sionary to India, and the Church at large appreciated the gift 
of herself, with her high attainments and personal excellences, 
to the good cause that had drawn so many hearts towards the 
women of that land. What a bright, hopeful, energetic little 
woman she was ! \\ hole-hearted in her zeal, of a firm, determined 
character, unwavering in what she saw to be good and right, she 
was a tower of strength -to the Zenana Mission. In fact, the 
hope of her coming had been held out for years to many poor 
suffering women in India, while she was steadily pursuing her 
medical studies at the London School of Medicine for Women. 

After her first five years in India — years of unceasing toil 
among its women — she deemed it wiser, with the approval of 
the Home Committee, not to wait till broken health should 
compel her to return to Ireland, but in order to sustain her 
strength to work cheerily on (as there was no immediate 
probability of another medical lady joining her), she came home 
for a short furlough to recruit. 

She was returning to India in company with Mrs. Beatty and 
met the same sad fate. Her body was never recovered. 
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than fifty years of her missionary enterprise, it was 
the first loss of the kind she had ever sustained. 
From pulpits throughout the length and breadth of 
the land the same eloquence of sorrow poured forth 
in heart-felt sympathy, and an agony of prayer went 
up to Heaven, begging comfort and support for the 
bereaved. It was as if a great national bereavement 
had fallen on the land, and the sorrow was all the 
more severe because the dear lost ones were great in 
their goodness, and in those qualities of mind and 
heart which cannot be buried in earth or sea. That 
prayer of the Church for comfort was heard. God did 
truly console and comfort husband and children. They 
had indeed to feel and bear the stroke, go through 
all the grades and shades of suffering, but in the 
furnace the Son of God walked with them. She is 
not dead. Dead! She will live in the Church's 
history in India and in Ireland. Though gone from 
this world, her character, her work, and her words are 
still speaking, and may she not through these be the 
means of yet leading many into Christ's kingdom? 
Though her journey was thus suddenly broken, and 
we shall see her face no more, in all the sacred 
influences of her life she is with us still. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE BODY RECOVERED 

"As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly." — I Cor. xv. 49. 

" Earth to earth, and dust to dust, 

Calmly now the words we say ; 
Left behind, we wait in trust 

For the resurrection day : 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping." 

Telegrams from Portugal reported that relatives of 
the dead were daily arriving in Lisbon to identify 
the bodies as they were washed ashore. None of 
Mrs. Beatty's relatives in Ireland could possibly 
go in search of hers. Her daughters could not, and 
her son was too young. Besides, the journey was 
long, fatiguing, and most expensive, and called, more- 
over, for an experienced and resourceful traveller. 
For almost a week no move was made in the matter 
of sending any one to Portugal to look after the 
remains of the two ladies, and no definite and reliable 
information could be obtained as to whether one, or 

other, or both had come ashore. The prevailing 
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impression was, that in the case of neither had the 
sea given up its dead. But the Church could not 
bear this uncertainty, and such strong opinions were 
expressed outside the circle of the Mission Board, 
that the Conveners summoned a meeting of the 
Standing Committee to consider the advisability of 
taking action. The Committee met in Belfast on 
Thursday, the 3rd of November — the disaster had 
taken place on the 28th of October — and a unanimous 
decision was arrived at, to the effect that it was the 
imperative duty of the Church to send some one 
to the scene of the wreck. But who was to go? 
Peniche could not be reached by the most direct 
route vid Paris, Madrid, and Lisbon, under a con- 
tinuous journey of at least five days, and the certainty 
of fatigue, and the sense of inexperience, deterred all 
who were present from volunteering. 

At length the duty was urgently pressed upon the 
Rev. Robert Jeffrey, Portadown, who had already 
been twice in Spain, and had travelled along the 
same route to Lisbon. Besides, Mr. Jeffrey, when 
resident in Bombay as minister of the English 
congregation of the Free Church of Scotland, had 
been the warm personal friend of all the Gujarat 
missionaries, and, among the others, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beatty, and it was felt that to him could be intrusted 
more safely than perhaps to any other the difficult task 
of identification, should the remains happen to be cast 
upon the Portuguese sands. After much hesitation, 
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for he knew what the journey involved, Mr. Jeffrey 
consented to undertake the sad and taxing duty, out 
of a feeling of strong regard for and deep sympathy 
with his esteemed and life-long friend, Mr. Beatty. As 
enough time had already been lost, and as the bodies 
being washed up were daily getting farther and far- 
ther beyond the possibility of certain recognition, he 
started on Friday, and, as he put it, " travelled express 
without having either eaten or slept in a hotel," until 
he reached Lisbon vid Madrid on Tuesday. 

From inquiries at the British Consulate and the 
Anchor Line agency, Mr. Jeffrey found that Captain 
Hamilton and Lieutenant Rooke were still in Lisbon, 
and he determined to see them, and learn, if possible, 
how the disaster had been brought about. With this 
object he waited upon the two sole European sur- 
vivors, and here we will give an extract from a letter 
of his, written from Lisbon after he had completed 
his search : — " When I showed Captain Hamilton 
the photographs, he was so deeply affected that I 
was almost sorry I had called upon him. He said 
that four ladies, his wife, Mrs. Beatty, Dr. Mary 
M'George, and Mrs. Lee had occupied the same 
cabin; that the weather had been very bad, and 
they had all been sick from leaving Liverpool, and 
had not recovered ; that when the steamer struck, they 
turned instantly out of their berths and gathered round 
him and Lieutenant Rooke in the saloon ; that after 
a little, in the confusion and panic, the party got 
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separated, but were still within sight of each other; 
that a huge wave struck the ship, and smashed in 
the side of the saloon, and swept them clean asunder ; 
that the back-wash of the receding wave carried the 
four ladies bodily into the sea ; that he, being jammed 
fast by the debris of the shattered deck-house, was 
held and not taken off with them ; that the next on- 
coming wave dashed the ladies against the upturned 
side of the steamer, and either killed or stunned them, 
and freeing him from the debris in the saloon, swept 
him right up to the foot of the cliffs, where he lay 
terribly mangled, and unable to stir till removed by 
a relief party to the military fort at Peniche. I 
asked him if he had any idea of how the catastrophe 
happened, or if any effort had been made to save 
them, but he could give me little information. He 
was in a state of blank distress ; all he could say was 
that nothing had been done to save them, and they 
were 'drowned like rats in a hole.' The wind had 
been blowing hard and the weather ' dirty ' for three 
days, and no sun could be seen, consequently they 
were unable to get their bearings, and were sailing by 
'dead reckoning/ There had been no casting of 
the lead, and his impression seemed to be that no one 
on board had the slightest idea of where the ship was 
going, or where she had struck, and, as the darkness 
was so dense, the shore-line could not be made out, 
though they were right in upon it. But indeed there 
was little time for action. The steamer grounded 
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about one o'clock in the morning of Friday, and in 
less than an hour all was over, and the ship breaking 
up, with the captain, officers, and every European 
sailor, as well as all the passengers, save himself 
and Mr. Rooke, drowned and drifting about in the 
Atlantic. All the details are shrouded in the deepest 
gloom. The steamer was within eight or ten miles 
of the Burling's . light — a strong light standing well 
out of the sea on an island directly opposite Peniche, 
— and about three or four miles from the mainland. 
It is reckoned that when she struck she was sailing 
almost due east, whereas her true course should 
have been due south. How she got into such a 
position no one will ever know ; nor will it ever be 
known whether the Burling's light was seen by the 
outlook. The commander, Captain Young, was a vete- 
ran seaman in the service, a sober, cautious Scotch- 
man, and worthy of all the trust reposed in him. 

" Experts here agree that the storm was fierce and 
the night densely dark, and that even though efforts 
had been made to launch the boats, nothing could 
have been accomplished, owing to the wild character 
of the coast and the dreadful sea that was raging. 
Lieut. Rooke stated that at the time an effort had 
been made to launch a boat, but was unsuccessful." 

It was also learned by Mr. Jeffrey that the bodies 
were coming ashore and being buried along a line 
of coast extending from a point eight or ten miles 
south of Peniche, to another ten or twelve miles 
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north of it, and his difficulty was for what part of 
the coast to make to accomplish the end that he had 
in view. For guidance he resorted to Canon Pope, 
Chaplain to the British Embassy, who had taken 
great trouble to ascertain all the facts, who had 
been present at several burials, and who had in his 
possession a complete list of all the bodies that had 
come ashore, with accurate description of each, even 
to the minutest features of face, form, and colour. 
From the kindly and most obliging Canon he got 
the information and advice that he desired. It was 
his opinion that neither Mrs. Beatty nor Dr. Mary 
M 'George had up until that time come ashore, 
and his advice was not to go first to Peniche, but 
to Caldas da Rainha, a town lying five hours by 
rail north of Lisbon. On the Saturday morning 
after the wreck eleven bodies, he said, had been 
washed ashore at Foz, a headland not far from 
Caldas da Rainha, and buried within the jurisdiction 
of Senhor D'Avellar, the Administrator of Caldas. 
From what he could ascertain, he thought it more 
than likely, if Mrs. Beatty and Miss M 'George had 
come ashore, it would be found that they were of 
this number, and were interred in the graveyard 
of the parish church of Serra do Bouro. Thus Mr. 
Jeffrey abandoned the idea of then going to Peniche, 
or to the scene of the wreck some miles north of 
it, or to any point south of Peniche, and made 
direct for Caldas da Rainha. 
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Mr. Jeffrey, in his letter to the Belfast Witness of 
18th November 1892, thus wrote : — "It was upon the 
northern reach of sand beneath the headland of Foz 
that the bodies were cast up. Overlooking this sand- 
reach there lives a Portuguese gentleman called Senor 
Mendoza. He is an amateur photographer. He photo- 
graphed the bodies of two groups after the inquest. 
Senor Mattos, Reuters Agent, took me to his house. 
I was shown the ' negatives/ and it struck me at once 
almost that one of the bodies was that of Mrs. Beatty. 
I had no doubt indeed that I was in possession of a 
post-mortem photograph of her. This ' negative ' was 
kindly given to me by Senor Mendoza, and I am 
taking it carefully home. The Padre of Serra do Bouro 
told me that no additional means of identification 
were furnished by Mrs. Beatty's dress, but all the 
same, Mrs. Beatty was certainly cast ashore on the 
day after the wreck, on the beach at Foz, and on the 
day after buried by the Padre in the parish church- 
yard, where she now sleeps her long sleep, with ten 
others of her fellow-passengers. Having been such 
a short time in the water, her body was only rigid, 
the Padre said. There was no swelling or disfigure- 
ment whatever, and this is amply proved by the 
photograph. 

" So much past, my main object now was to find 
Miss M'George. She might, I learned, be at one 
or other of two places — Obidos or Vau — but in a 
different official district. I went straight off to 
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Obidos, and saw the Administrator, who gave me the 

• 

official list with the descriptions of those buried there, 
but it was again painfully evident she was not in the 
Obidos Cemetery. Neither could I find any sign of 
her at Vau." Mr. Jeffrey goes on to say, that after 
marking the graves at Serra do Bouro he returned 
to Caldas and started for Peniche, " a most distress- 
ing journey of seven hours south, through a charming 
mountainous, vine and olive growing country, but with 
no roads. I still hoped to hear of Miss M'George; but 
on reaching Peniche I found that there was no trace 
of her in the Cemetery there. There was not one 
that could be even supposed to resemble her." After 
telling us of the severe depression that came over him, 
and the terrible fatigue that settled down upon him, 
when all his indefatigable efforts to find the body of 
Miss M 'George had proved fruitless, he winds up his 
letter with this sentence — "I am glad I came out. 
Had the Church not sent me, it could neyer have 
been known that Mrs. Beatty came ashore." 

When the news reached Ireland that the remains 
of Mrs. Beatty had been washed ashore, and that 
her grave in Serra do Bouro had been fixed beyond 
possibility of doubt, the heart of the entire Church 
was glad. But the gladness was moderated by the 
reflection that nothing had been learned as to Miss 
M 'George. That the sea had not given her up was 
beyond question, or Mr. Jeffrey would have come 
upon her remains. His search had been careful and 

K 
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minute, and all hope was therefore abandoned of any- 
thing ever being heard of her. 

" Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see ; 
I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee." 

At the meeting of the Mission Board following the 
return of Mr. Jeffrey, he was asked to give an account 
of his search, and a resolution of thanks was most 
heartily passed to him. At his request the Board for- 
warded through him a moneyacknowledgment to Padre 
Silvestre for his humane and Christian conduct, and 
he was also instructed to carry through the suggestion 
of Canon Pope, that the freehold of the grave at Serra 
do Bouro should be purchased, and a monument 
erected with a suitable inscription. Within a short 
time this was done, and the legal documents from the 
Portuguese Government officially handed over by him 
to the Foreign Mission Conveners. It was also agreed 
to contribute, with the other parties interested, a sum 
to the erection of a memorial window in the Embassy 
Church at Lisbon, upon a marble slab, at the base of 
which are recorded the names of Mrs. Beattv, Surat. 
and Dr. Mary M George, Ahmedabad. Canon Pope 
was also thanked most cordially in a special letter 
from Rev. Dr. Edgar, the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

REMINISCENCES OF MRS. PERCIVAL 

" The memory of the just is blessed." — Prov. x. 7. 

11 For the joy of human love, 
Brother, sister, parent, child, 
Friends on earth, and friends above, 
For all gentle thoughts and mild, 
Christ, our God, to Thee we raise 
This our sacrifice of praise." 

It gives us deep satisfaction to introduce here the 
following tribute of affectionate regard for Mrs. 
Beatty, sent by one who, though in a different sphere 
of life, had frequent intercourse with her and very 
highly appreciated her, not only for her many fine 
qualities, but also for the sake of her work, with 
which the writer was ever in thorough sympathy. 

" My first acquaintance with dear Mrs. Beatty was 

in August 1870, when my husband and I landed at 

Gogo on our way to Bhavnagar, where he had been 

appointed joint administrator during the minority of 

the young Raja. Gogo is in British territory, about 

ten miles from Bhavnagar, and being on the Gulf of 

Cambay, is considered somewhat of a health resort 

in the hot season, especially just before the rains, 
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although even there at that time it is quite hot enough! 
Besides the bungalow in which the Beattys them- 
selves resided, there was another small one belonging 
to the Mission, and this they kindly let or lent to us 
in June 187 1, for three weeks. My eldest boy was 
just six months old then, and when Mrs. Beatty first 
took him in her arms, and he looked up into her face 
and saw it was white, he screamed with terror, as, 
although well used to natives, he had never seen any 
white woman but myself before. He was far from 
well, and it was the greatest possible comfort to have 
Mrs. Beatty's sympathy and advice ; she was a person 
you took to at once — there was something so restful 
and such perfect self-forgetfulness in all she said and 
did. Her advice was always so gently given, she had 
such a faculty of putting herself in your place, that 
she could enter into all your perplexities and diffi- 
culties. I remember once saying to her that I was 
afraid I did not look after my housekeeping enough, 
and she answered with a smile, ' Oh, do not trouble 
yourself about that ; you can afford to be cheated a 
little, and in this hot climate it is not worth while 
to worry oneself about trifles.' 

"When we were at Gogo this time, we saw her 
flourishing girls' school, and were much struck by the 
evident affection of her pupils for her. Although I 
did not understand Gujarati well enough to follow 
the Sunday services in that language, it used to be a 
pleasure to listen to the native children singing hymns 
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in the vernacular to familiar old tunes, and somehow 
they seemed to go very well to them. 

" Another time we were together was when we en- 
camped near Gogo, early in 1872, to be present at the 
marriages of two children of one of the chief Bhav- 
nagar officials, which took place at Gogo. The 
ceremonies in the temporary hall built for the pur- 
pose were gorgeous and interesting, especially the 
important one of tying together the clothes of the 
little bride and bridegroom. 

"There was a weird and dangerous-looking dance 
too, in which the men carried torches, and struck them 
against each other in time, scattering the sparks around. 

"The Brahmins, and other high-class natives at 
Bhavnagar, had a great admiration for Mrs. Beatty, 
and her knowledge of the language enabled her to 
have more intercourse with them than I ever could. 

"Whenever she or one of the children wanted a 
little change, we were always delighted to have a few 
days' visit from her, but her devotion to her work was 
so great that it was very difficult to keep her away 
from it. Her last visit to us was in January 1877, 
when she came over with her little Martyn ; I had 
only just returned from a visit to England, and it was 
a great pleasure to be together again. Her conversa- 
tion was always interesting and instructive, for, in 
spite of her many avocations, she found time for 
reading, and was glad to borrow books from us, when 
we had new ones out from home. One book she 
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particularly liked, called * Stepping Heavenwards/ a 
prettily written memoir by Mrs. Prentiss, an Ameri- 
can lady, and I think I gave her the book when I 
left . Bhavnagar. She was also very skilful with her 
needle. I remember on that occasion her teaching me 
a new stitch for marking handkerchiefs, and I never 
use it now without a vision of her rising up before me. 

" Only a few days after this visit, my husband re- 
ceived a telegram ordering him to Sholapore, one of 
the worst famine districts, for this was the year of the 
great Madras and Bombay famine, and in two days 
he had left Bhavnagar, which had been our home for 
more than six years. In a few days I followed him, 
and parting with the Beattys was a source of the 
deepest regret to us. I kept up a correspondence 
with Mrs. Beatty, and the end of the following year 
we left India ourselves for good. 

" The last time I saw my dear friend was when she 
returned from India, with Mr. Beatty and the chil- 
dren, early in 1885. She was in very delicate health, 
having suffered greatly from fever in Ahmedabad, 
and for a time they took a small house in Lewisham, 
where they could be near their children, already at 
home. We went down from London in March to see 
them, and it was very touching to see her surrounded 
by her loving daughters, who tried to save her from 
all fatigue and exertion, and she certainly looked very 
fragile, although sweet and unselfish as ever. 

" It was long before her health was at all re-estab- 
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lished, and she used to write to me expressing her great 
regret at being unable to return to her husband and 
her work in the mission field. I have unfortunately 
not preserved any of her letters ; they were principally 
telling me little incidents connected with the mission 
work in Gujarat, in which we still take a great interest, 
or giving me the last news about the progress of her 
children, as well as sympathising in all that concerned 
mine. 

" In the last letter I ever received from her she gave 
me the address of a pasteur in Paris, where her son 
and daughter had been staying, as she thought it 
might be useful to me ; and then she told me, with 
great joy, that she was at last allowed to return to 
Gujarat, and would be sailing for Bombay very 
shortly. I remember so well her saying, ' My girls 
say they cannot do without me, but I tell them they 
must just learn to do so/ How pathetically has 
that proved true! We did not know the name of 
the ship in which she sailed, so did not at first 
take alarm about her when we heard of the loss 
of the Roumania ; and even when we first saw the 
name of Mrs. Beatty among the passengers, we clung 
to the hope that it might not be hers, but then I 
remembered that she had said she was going out 
with Miss M 'George, and felt it must indeed be 
our valued friend. Certainly a more saintly charac- 
ter never lived, and the loss to her family, friends, 
and the Mission is indeed an irreparable one." 



CHAPTER XIX 

CONSOLATION 

" And I saw a new heaven and a new earth : for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away ; and there was no more sea. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain : for the former things are passed away." — 
Rev. xxi. i, 4. 

" For ever with the Lord ! 
Amen — so let it be ! 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
'Tis immortality." 

It would not be fair to the memory of our loved friend 
not to append some of the letters received by her 
husband after her death, as they all not merely bear 
testimony to what she herself was — if this were needed 
— but express far more ably and clearly than the writer 
of this book could do the "penetrating influence" of her 
pure and fragrant life as daily and hourly she lived it. 
The pile of consolatory letters received by Mr. 
Beatty in India is simply marvellous. They came 
from all quarters and all classes, from the Indian 

prince on his throne to the peasant of lowest caste, 
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from non-Christian gentlemen of rank and culture, 
from Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsees, as well as 
from the native Christian Church in its cry of agony 
and bereavement ; from the Mission Board and many 
Presbyteries at home, and his own Presbytery in India; 
from those who had known his dear wife well, and 
those who had not known her at all until the awful 
shock revealed her, and awoke a general sympathy 
and commiseration for the lonely man who had been 
smitten by her loss. Even from friends far away at 
sea came letters of brotherly condolence. To transfer 
even a comparatively small number of these letters 
to the pages of this little book would swell it beyond 
the prescribed limits, but for the reasons already 
mentioned a few of them must be transcribed. 

As we peruse them we cannot wonder that Mr. 
Beatty felt he had lost the jewel of his life, nor that, 
the paralysing stroke of the calamity past, he soon rose 
again equal to his work, refreshed and strengthened 
and borne up in the arms of this strong consolation, 
for next to Divine comfort, human, and especially 
Christianised human, sympathy is mighty to console. 
How precious is this God-given power that knits soul 
to soul in the Christian Church, so that when one 
member suffers all suffer in sympathy ! 

It is somewhat puzzling to select from the great 
number of letters addressed to Mr. Beatty, in the 
primary stage of his overwhelming sorrow, those that 
would best suit our purpose in offering them to the 
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reader. They seem all most desirable, but there is 
not room for many. Besides letters, there are most 
feeling public addresses from the native churches at 
Surat, Shahawadi, Wallacepur, &c, all teeming with 
sympathy for Mr. Beatty, and lamentations over his 
beloved and lost one, whom each and all so highly 
esteemed. We offer a letter of the Maharajah of 
Bhavnagar as one of peculiar interest. It is written 
on thick paper, headed with his royal coat of arms, and 
written with his own hand. The Maharajah, Rawal 
Takhtsinghji Jaswatsinghji, is a First Class Prince 
and a G. C.S.I, of the Indian Empire. 

" Bhavnagar, $tk Nov, 1892. 

" My dear Friend, — It was with the deepest con- 
cern I learnt of the terrible trouble that has over- 
taken you in the death of Mrs. Beatty in the 
Roumania. I am very very sorry for you indeed, 
and pray God may give you strength to bear with 
your affliction. — In deepest sympathy, I am, your 
sincere friend, Takhtsinghji. 

"To Rev. W. Beatty, Surat." 

This prince was a mere boy when Mr. and Mrs. 
Beatty first went to India, and was personally known 
to them during all the time of their residence at 
Gogo. He came to the throne during the time Mr. 
Beatty was at home on furlough, but the missionaries 
then at Gogo were among His Highness's guests 
on that occasion. 
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The most reliable testimony to Mrs. Beatty's 
amiable and beautiful disposition will surely come 
from her own intimate relations, her husband's 
sisters and near neighbours. Miss Beatty, whose 
home she shared all the time she spent in Ireland 
on her first visit from India with her little children, 
writes thus to her brother : — 

" The Lord, in His mysterious providence, has seen 
meet to send this sad bereavement on us all. I 
hope it may be blessed to us and to the Church. 
How she looked forward to meeting you again in 
India, and what things she had to tell you ! Little 
did I think it was the last visit she was paying us. 
Oh ! how my heart bleeds for you ! What a wife you 
have lost ! How we all loved her ! Never a sharp 
word passed between her and me. She was the 
most unselfish person ever I met, and now she has 
gone to her reward. It is well with her." 

The next is from a lady with whom she was on 
intimate terms of friendship all the time she resided 
at Knock. This lady showed Mrs. Beattv many 
tokens of her sincere and affectionate regard, in 
her uniform kindness to the children, and in very 
frequently placing her carriage at Mrs. Beatty's dis- 
posal whenever she wished to use it. She belonged 
to another Church, but has now joined Mrs. Beatty 
in the Church triumphant. 

"Dec. loth. — You will think I am late with my 
expression of our sympathy, but my husband and I 
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have so really and painfully shared your deep un- 
utterable sorrow that we have hitherto felt unable to 
approach the subject. I never hear the wind rising 
after dark without the whole scene, as it has formed 
itself in my imagination, rising up freshly and vividly 
before me, and so it will continue to do doubtless for 
many a day. Oh, we have mourned our friend ! We 
had learned to love her and to admire her, with such 
heart-felt love and admiration ; and every day, as we 
came to know and understand her better, it was only 
to single her out more as a noble woman, a most 
lovely and exemplary character, so sweet, so bright, 
so winning and gentle, and withal so full of strong 
intelligent sympathies and enthusiasms, so generous- 
hearted and so self-forgetting. Surely she is one 
of those * whose works do follow them,' for we, her 
sisters and friends, could not enjoy her friendship 
without being taught many a holy and helpful lesson, 
which will, I trust, make us more fit for the Master's 
service here and for His presence hereafter. I do like 
the thought of meeting her again, when the toil of life 
is over, and we enter into our glorious rest ; and if we 
enjoy this thought, and find some little consolation in 
it, how it must comfort you, dear friend, to know that 
there is yet an eternity in which you will be even more 
to each other than you could ever be on earth, much 
as you loved each other here. 

" We earnestly pray that God will Himself fill the 
aching void in your sad heart, and enable you to 
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apprehend, vividly and comfortingly, the 'far more 
exceeding weight of glory' which she is already 
enjoying, and which is laid up in store for you, when 
your task on earth is ended. 

" In the meantime we pray, too, that you may be 
clothed with added grace for usefulness through this 
fiery trial, and be enabled very abundantly to comfort 
others with the comfort wherewith you yourself have 
been comforted of God. 

"Your young people seem well and busy. Dear 
little Lucy was here this morning, looking so pretty 
and engaging. — With the united love and sympathy 
of my husband and myself." 

And now that husband is bereaved too. A few 
short months and the writer of the letter followed 
her loved friend to the eternal glory. 

Another letter, from the pen of one who had tasted 
the bitterness of the same cup Mr. Beatty must now 
drink of, contains these sentences : — 

" She was so true and earnest, so gentle, and yet 
so perfectly decided, so loving and simple, so, in 
short, Christ-like a character, that sincfc my own 
dear mother went Home, I have never seen any one 
whom I felt so drawn to .... I thank God that I 
ever knew her, and oh, how I pray Him to comfort 
you, dear friend, with the comfort and sympathy 
you have so often given abundantly to other sad 
hearts." 

Just one sentence, from an ordinary note, will show 
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how her " works follow her," and how a consecrated 
life cannot die : — 

" Mrs. Beatty's memory is often with me, and I 
often think of how she worked, and dealt with the 
native women, when she was not fit to do it. The 
thought of her quiet, constant work is an inspiration 
to me, when I begin to feel hopeless about things." 
And so her memory will live, and go on inspiring the 
missionary's wife in weakness and difficulties, and 
the Zenana missionary in her earnestness, " in season 
and out of season." 

Here is a letter which has a bearing upon Mrs. 
Beatty's high character. It is from a native Christian, 
and shows what converts in India become, under the 
influences of God's Spirit and the training bestowed 
by the missionaries : — 

" Bokhara St., Ahmedabad, 
Nov. 3, 1892. 

" My dear Mr. Beatty,— I cannot tell you how 
grieved I am to hear of your heavy loss. Always 
kind and gentle, it is impossible to forget the sweet 
smiling face of your dear departed partner. I owed 
her a debt of gratitude. My two months' stay at 
Gogo, some years ago, made me perfectly acquainted 
with the sterling Christian character of Mrs. Beatty. 

" I looked forward with hope and joy to her arrival, 
but God, in His unsearchable wisdom, has deemed 
it meet to call her away from this world of sorrows 
before us. We often wonder why God brings afflic- 
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tion upon His faithful servants. But 'a Christian is 

like the firmament, and it is the darkness of affliction 

that makes his graces to shine out. He is like those 

herbs and plants that best effuse their odours when 

bruised/ Nothing but the Spirit of God can give true 

consolation in such trials, and it is my fervent prayer 

that the Almighty grant you, and yours, the strength 

to bear up under this great calamity. — With deepest 

sympathy, yours very sincerely, 

" D. B. Wells." 

This young man's relatives were Christians, mem- 
bers of the native Church at Surat. His father was 
baptized as late as 1889, and is since dead. He was 
a fruit of our Surat school, which he entered as a non- 
Christian ; afterwards a protege of the late Rev. T. 
L. Wells, whose name in loving memory he has taken, 
and who took him up with two other young men, and 
had them further educated at Bombay. Side by side 
with this letter, let me place part of another, from a 
native gentleman of position and learning, a non- 
Christian : — 

" It is also a universally acknowledged fact, that 
this world is not our permanent home. We might 
live in it for years and years, but when we leave it, 
the interval between birth and death appears to be 
nothing, even if it be of the longest duration. Years 
and years roll on, and wipe off the memory of the 
dead, but the good actions done are only re- 
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membered, and enable the deceased to live in the 
memory of the people. Thus does Mrs. Beatty live 
in our memory, though her material body exists no 
longer. So long as European civilisation lasts in 
Ahmedabad, the unremitting exertions of Mrs. Beatty 
for the spread of female education will be fresh in 
our memories. You ought to comfort yourself with 
the idea that her purity in this transitory life has 
already won for herself a happy home for ever" 

[Mere education in India, and every other scheme 
for the advancement of its peoples, including that 
noble medical, but purely humanitarian, scheme for the 
suffering women, have still an important defect.] 

Another friend, who knew Mrs. Beatty closely and 
well, and who trod the missionary path by her side 
for many a clay, writes lovingly of her to her sorrowing 
husband thus : — 

"Your dear wife had been spared long years to 
witness so faithfully for her Master, and while she 
was more than willing for a longer service, she seemed 
to us, when we think of her, ripe for the glory which 
awaited her, and the memory of her sweet life shall 
be a guide and comfort to you still. I myself felt 
that I had lost one of the best, dearest, and truest 
friends I have ever had, and the world appears 
emptier now that she has left it. I had a strong 
affection for her, and liked to look on her kindly 
face, and listen to her ever hopeful words about 
everybody, and every good work, and her ever- 
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welcome letters cheered me many a time. But hers 
is another dear Presence in the world beyond. It 
is wonderful to think how many of the missionary 
band in India are now called Home, their work here 
finished. " 

Letters of the same mind and spirit, written to Mr. 
Beatty at this time, might be given here, enough to 
make a volume in themselves, but these may be con- 
sidered enough to emphasise the estimate of her 
character presented in this little Memoir. 

One more extract must be added. It is taken from 
the Minute- Book of the Presbytery of Gujarat and 
Kattiawar : — 

"Mrs. Beatty's name has been closely connected 
with the work of our Mission in Kattiawar and Gujarat 
for the past twenty-seven years. During that entire 
period her works of love so abounded in Gogo and 
Ahmedabad, at which stations she resided, that her 
name lives, and will long continue to live, in the 
memory of the many natives of this country, who 
have benefited by her wise counsels and earnest 
efforts for their good. Very especially her work 
amongst the most degraded class won for her the 
admiration and unbounded esteem of the entire com- 
munity. Compelled, in the year 1884, to go home 
through ill-health, her heart still turned to India, and 
she again and again sought permission to return. At 
last, this year a favourable medical opinion afforded the 
long-desired opportunity which she eagerly embraced. 
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" Hoping that her improved health would now better 
bear the strain, we all looked forward with joy to her 
coming back among us. But alas ! in the mysterious 
dispensations of the Almighty, we are deprived of 
her who had earned and well merited the name of 
the Mother of our Mission, and the bleak sea-shore 
of Portugal holds all that remains of our devoted 
fellow-worker. Her memory will long live among 
us, as of one whose beautiful and saintly life was 
wholly consecrated to the Master's service, and became 
an example and an inspiration to us all. With hearts 
full of deepest sympathy we desire to condole with 
our dear brother, Mr. Beatty, in this hour so dark 
and awful for him. Our hearts bleed, too, for the 
children in the distant home, so suddenly bereaved 
of a mother, the loss of whose wise guidance and 
gentle devotion will leave such a blank in their 
young lives. 'The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord ; ' and, 
looking up to-day to Him with whom rest the souls 
of all who sleep in Jesus, we unite in the prayer that 
He may bind up the broken heart and heal the 
bruised spirit. May He pour in the oil of consolation, 
and enable our dear brother to rest in faith on His 
goodness, knowing that though we cannot see the 
reason for the trial now, yet we shall know hereafter, 
and be able to bless His name who doeth all things 
well. 
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"This calamity, unprecedented in the history of our 
Mission, teaches us all the lesson to work while it is 
day, for the night cometh when no man can work. 
May God overrule it for His own glory and the good 
of the land for which our dear friends, Mrs. Beatty 
and Miss M 'George, laid down their lives." 

To which the writer breathes a fervent Amen. 

" Sing softly, Spring-bird, for her sake, 
And thou not distant sea 
Lapse lightly, as if Jesus spake, 
And thou wert Galilee. 

The dear Lord's best interpreters 

Are humble human souls ; 
The gospel of a life like hers 

Is more than books or scrolls. 

From scheme and creed the light goes out, 

The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 

Revealed in holy lives." 



REMINISCENCES 

BY THE 

Rev. Rambhai KalyXn, Pastor of Brookhill, Gujarat. 
Translated from the original Gujarati. 

Dear Mr. Beatty, — It gives me much pleasure 
to hear that Mrs. Rea intends writing a Memorial of 
dear Mrs. Beatty. As I would like also to say a few 
words about her, you will kindly accept them. 

If I should write about the work of all those hand- 
maidens of the Lord who have worked in Kattiawar 
and Gujarat, my statement would run to great length. 
But in writing about Mrs. Beatty I may be allowed to 
mention the names of some others who did similar 
work. The labourers, trusting and hoping in the 
Lord and His promises, have finished their work, but 
their example and the results of their labours cannot 
be forgotten. From time to time they come to mind. 
It is only natural that one should remember those 
who have conferred benefits on one, and that one's 
love should flow in their direction. The work among 
heathen and Christian women which Mrs. Taylor, 

Mrs, Corbold, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Wallace, and 

i6 4 
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Mrs. Beatty did in this country is worthy to be held 
in everlasting remembrance. They have become 
models, and we cannot but acknowledge that they 
were such. And as we think of their empty places, 
and the great need there is for such holy loving 
servants of the Lord, our heart is pained. 

I can say, from experience and personal knowledge, 
that Mrs. Beatty was a woman of beautiful character 
and holy life. For six years, from the beginning of 
1879 tiU tne en d of 1884, I lived beside her at 
Ahmedabad, and observed the great work she did for 
Christian women and others there. Once a week she 
conducted a prayer-meeting, at which all the Christian 
women were expected to attend. At it she read the 
Scriptures, prayed with the women, exhorted them, 
and dismissed them with loving counsels. She also 
had a Sabbath-school for the Christian children, in 
which she taught them the Catechisms and Scriptures, 
and to sing hymns, closing the school with prayer. 
And daily the orphan children at the station came 
to her for religious instruction, which she imparted in 
a simple easy way, and to learn to sing. At the 
close of the class she gave to each one some sweets 
from a store which she kept for that purpose. Just 
as she used many means to impart religious instruction 
to the Christian children, so she employed many 
methods to bring religious truth home to the hearts 
of the heathen girls who attended the Mission schools. 
She would also send for the heathen boys, and tell 
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them of Christ and the way of salvation ; and when 
opportunity offered, she would go to the Christian 
village of Shahawadi, and look after the welfare of the 
women and children there. In this way she mani- 
fested the spirit of her Master, Christ, and became 
the right hand and true helper of her husband. She 
never forgot to look after the sick, or those in distress 
or trouble. This characteristic was always in evidence 
and never failing in her. Her sympathy for the 
afflicted was very keen, and every remedy she could 
think of to relieve them was employed by her. She 
thus became a comforter to all who were in trouble, 
and they looked to her. I never saw her look stern 
or hard — she always met one with a loving counte- 
nance. She had so pleasing a smile, and so sweet 
and gentle a voice, and polite and affectionate a 
manner, that no matter who the person was, he or she 
would never hesitate to approach her. How can I 
describe her? Words fail me. It is impossible. 
When I think of the incalculable benefits which she 
conferred on myself, my wife, and my children, I can- 
not help shedding grateful tears. 

My wife was ill of a very dangerous disease, so 
that I was in great distress and despair, and until 
death I can never forget the whole-hearted sympathy 
and assistance Mrs. Beatty gave me in the time of my 
trouble. Nor cm I help being grateful to her for 
the assistance she gave me in the education of my 
children. She was such a one as we read of in 
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the Scriptures — hospitable, a helper of the saints, 
a reliever of the afflicted, and diligent in every good 
work. 

When on account of ill-health she was compelled 
to leave this country for her own, the Christians of 
Ahmedabad were greatly grieved at the separation. 
Their suffering was such as children have to bear 
when they are parted from their mother. And there 
was another cause of sorrow. She was very ill. But 
the great and loving Physician in mercy healed her. 
Her heart was still in her beloved work in India, 
and she rejoiced when she was allowed to return. 
How we were all overjoyed when we heard that 
she was coming ! Oh, that this joy could have con- 
tinued. Alas ! the time for its fruition never came. 
Man's proposals and God's disposals are very diffe- 
rent. It is hardly possible to conceive the agony 
produced by the blow which you must have received 
when you heard that your dear wife was gone ; and 
similarly, it can hardly be imagined how great was 
the grief of the Church in Kattiawar and Gujarat 
when they heard the sad news of the death of their 
dear mother in the Lord. It is not strange that 
her own people should be overwhelmed with sorrow. 
It is natural. But outsiders, who had heard of her 
and were acquainted with her, are also greatly 
grieved. 

But we know that the death of God's saints is 
precious in His sight. Certainly it is their gain ; 
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it helps also those who have sat at their feet and 
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is gone to her eternal rest, and we can never see 
her again in this world, but the memory of her work 
and of her noble life will long remain. The de- 
scription of the virtuous woman, in the 31st chapter 
of Proverbs, can be literally and truthfully applied 
to her. Truly "her price is above rubies." The 
great longing desire of the Church in Gujarat now 
is, that the Lord may send into this harvest-field 
many similar workers — loving, pure, earnest and 
faithful ones, that in imitating such beautiful models, 
fashioned after Christ's pattern, His holy name may 
be glorified, and His precious and beneficent kingdom 
advanced. — I am always her grateful servant, 

Rambhai Kalyan. 



REMINISCENCES 

BY THE 

Rev. Nathubhai Haribhai, Pastor of Bhalaj, 

Gujarat. 

Translation. 

I am one of those who received religious benefit from 
Mrs. Beatty. It is now twenty-four years since I 
first saw her at Rajkot. I was young then, by caste 
a Brahman, and by religion a Hindu; but in God's 
mercy I met this Christian lady. It was in this way. 
I was a pupil in one of the Mission schools. It was 
the custom for the scholars all to come to the Mission 
House to Sunday-school, and I had gone there as 
usual. We used to see Mrs. Gillespie sometimes 
when Mr. Gillespie l was teaching us, but one day we 
were astonished to see two ladies, and wondered who 
the second was, and I was therefore looking fixedly 
at her. It was Mrs. Beatty, and observing my stead- 
fast gaze, she spoke to me and said, "My boy, do 
you know who your Creator is ? " In great astonish- 

1 The Rev. Robert Gillespie, Missionary of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church in Gujarat, at that time stationed at Rajkot. 
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ment I replied, "Madam, how can I, who am so 
young, know Him ? " She then said, " It is written in 
the Holy Scriptures, ' Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.' " She added some other words 
of advice, and to this day I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of the incident, for her words remained in my 
heart, and I reaped the fruit of them in after years. 

After I heard these words from her lips, I began 
to diligently study religious books, and such as I 
could not understand were explained to me by Mr. 
Khimchand 1 and his wife Matamba, who was as a 
mother to me. Thus Mrs. Beatty sowed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Khimchand and Mr. Gillespie watered, and God 
caused the seed of truth to germinate in my mind. 
So in 187 1 I abandoned the false systems of the 
world, and came out to be admitted into the Chris- 
tian Church as a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I heard from friends that Mrs. Beatty, who lived at a 
distant station, was greatly delighted when she heard 
that I was, after many obstacles had been placed in 
my way, eventually baptized and admitted into the 
fellowship of the Christian Church. 

After I became a Christian I lived with Mr. 
Gillespie, and as there was much intimacy and corre- 
spondence between the two families, I heard of many 
instances of her kindness. Mr. and Mrs. Khimchand 
often told me of the messages which came to them, 

1 Khimchand was a native evangelist, and an excellent Chris- 
tian man. 
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in her letters to Mrs. Gillespie, advising them to 
bring me up as their own child, and to train and 
prepare me for the Lord's service. I had for a long 
time wished to be at the station where she was, that I 
might benefit from her earnest, loving teaching, but 
for several years my hope was not realised, as, in 
accordance with the Presbytery's decision, I had to 
live and work at another station. The Lord, how- 
ever, at last fulfilled my desire. It was thus. In 
1878 a class was formed during the monsoon months 
to give the agents of the Mission a Theological train- 
ing; and in 1879 this class was conducted by the 
Revs. J. v. S. Taylor and W. Beatty, the latter with 
his wife having come to reside at Ahmedabad. I 
was sent to the class, and went with my family. I 
was greatly pleased, and Mrs. Beatty was equally 
delighted to see us. She said to me, "Nathu, the 
Lord has been faithful to His promise, and given you 
a hundred-fold in this life, and He will, I trust, give 
you in that which is to come eternal blessedness." 
This is a sample of her love and kindness, which are 
still fresh in my memory. 

Her love for me and others was for the sake of 
Christ. As a youth I was not acquainted with her, 
and even after I became a Christian I lived at a 
distant station, and so was not able to do her 
any service as one set over me. She acted in 
the spirit of the loving Saviour, and her Lord's 
words were ever present with her — "When thou 
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makest a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind; and thou shalt be blessed, because they 
have not wherewith to recompense thee; for thou 
shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the 
just." In temporal matters, as well as in spiritual 
things, she was a model worthy of imitation. 

During the time the class was held I had to 
undergo a severe trial. My experience was a bitter 
one. It was and is out of my power to make any 
return for the kindness then shown to my poor 
wife. Mrs. Beatty did everything possible to 
keep her steadfast in the faith, and to cheer her 
in our time of trouble. I pray God to never let 
me forget her untiring efforts to help us. The 
example she set then was one of true Christian 
nobility. 

One might write at great length if he described 
her goodness and her devotion to God and duty. 
If I, from so short an acquaintance, received so 
much benefit, how much greater was that of those 
who were privileged to live beside her for many 
years, and to profit from her teaching and beautiful 
example. Their privilege was great. I have rela- 
tives and friends who lived at the station where 
she was, and from them I have heard much of 
her loving kindness, her quiet manner, her meek- 
ness, her humility, her affection, and her strong 
faith. 

At the time of her untimely death the members 
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of all our Churches, with many tears, remembering 
her goodness and their great loss, sympathised with 
Mr. Beatty. The loss was not only a great one to 
the Church, but also to the world, for many out- 
side the Church, as well as those inside, had received 
much good from her. When or how this great 
loss will be made up, no one knows; but this we 
do know, that the Lord gave, and the Lord took 
away, and we must say, " Blessed be the name of the 
Lord." 
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BY THE 

Rev. John Gungaram, Native Pastor, Surat. 

Translation. 

In the month of October 1872, the Presbytery sent 
me to Gogo to work under Mr. Beatty. It was then 
that I first became acquainted with Mrs. Beatty. At 
that time I was only eighteen years old, and knew 
very little of the ways of the world. I wish here, in 
a few brief sentences, as a loving memorial of her, to 
relate what she then did for me, so that every one 
may understand how devoted ladies, sharing the re- 
ligious duties .and the work of their husbands, can 
become examples for imitation. 

Shortly after I arrived at Gogo I had to go out 
with Mr. Beatty on an evangelistic tour. It struck 
the Madam Saheb that these lads (Musa Ajubhai and 
myself), having never toured before, would have a 
hard time of it ; and so from day to day she would 
give us beautiful accounts of the districts, and tell us 
that she too was to come along, and that we were to 
have no fear or anxiety, as she would take care of us. 

x 75 
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In this way she strengthened our hearts for the tour. 
I was then in a maze of wonder. I was astonished 
at her ideas and plans. I said to myself, is it possible 
that the Madam Saheb is also coming with us ? But 
yes, she was, and she began and made complete every 
preparation for the tour ; and told us too of all that 
we should need for the way. If I could fully tell of 
all her anxiety then and to the end, it would be of 
the anxiety and care of a mother. Sometimes of a 
morning we went to a long distance from the camp to 
preach, and when we were delayed she would be 
anxiously waiting for us ; and when we returned she 
would lovingly meet us, and ask us for an account of 
all that had happened, and be rejoiced at hearing our 
good news, or depressed if we had been badly received, 
and would encourage us to persevere. I made in all 
three longer or shorter tours in Kattiawar, in company 
with Mrs. Beatty, and in all the three she was as 
anxious about me and as careful of me, as if I had 
been her own child. It is not necessary to give a 
full account of her work here. The reader will under- 
stand the character of it from the merest outline. 

How Mrs. Beatty dealt with Heathen 

Women. 

The people of India, and especially the villagers of 
Kattiawar, do not often see Europeans, so in general 
they are afraid to come near them. And if they do 
see them, it is only the official who can be ap- 
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proached on business. So when our camp was in the 
villages, the men of the village generally at first kept 
aloof, and when they did so, how could the women 
even ask about us ? If they even heard the name of 
a European they would run away; how then could 
they be expected to come near the camp ? And yet 
among such women Mrs. Beatty did much work, and 
made them her very sisters. Even to this day they 
think of her with affection. 

In order to gain the native women, she used to 
take with her from our camp a native Christian sister ; 
and on two of these tours she had Mrs. Shaba 
Chagganlal with her. They would go to the wells 
where the women were filling water, and she had 
always with her some small toys or pictures, which 
at first some of the more courageous of the women 
would come near to look at. Then very mildly and 
lovingly she would ask them about the customs and 
ways of the country, and so with her kindly words 
attract them to her, and if they had children, give 
them toys. Seeing her and them engaged in con- 
versation, other women would get courage to come 
forward, and so, slowly and timidly many women would 
come together. She would converse with them all, 
and give them presents for their children, and tell 
them that her husband was not a Government officer, 
but a Padri Saheb, whose only work was religious, and 
whose great desire was the salvation of the people, 
who had lost the knowledge of the true God and 

M 
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strayed into sinful ways and idol worship. It was 
because he wished to bring the knowledge of the truth 
to them that he itinerated far and wide over the 
country ; and I also, she would say, go with him, so 
if you come to see me, I would like to tell you, as far 
as I can, all about the Christian religion, which alone 
is true. 

In this way she would gain their hearts. She 
knew the customs of the country, and that it was 
not right for the women to remain long away from 
their homes. She would say to them, "Very likely 
you have work to do at home, and your mothers-in-law 
will be displeased if you are not soon back. Don't 
delay any longer ; but if you wish and ask me, I will 
come to your quarter with great pleasure, and tell you 
many things which you would, I am sure, like to hear." 
Then the women would gladly invite her, and make 
arrangements for a meeting with her at the house of 
one of their number. And she in her turn would give 
them invitations to the tent. " Let the ladies of the 
village," she would say, "come to see me at my tent; 
it will give me the greatest possible pleasure ; and you 
must not mind about the Saheb, for I will take you to 
a different tent from his with myself alone. My hus- 
band is engaged in this religious work, and he will be 
very pleased at your coming to see me." Talking to 
them in this way they would lose all their fear and 
shyness, and on the next day at the appointed time 
numbers of women would be filing up to her tent, 
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and such a crowd of them, that at times she would 
hardly know how to deal with them all. This took 
place regularly at all our encampments, and entailed 
on her much and hard work, for she had to deal with 
a new set of women at each place. At every village 
where our camp was many warm friendships were 
cemented between her and the women of the place, 
and they would be filled with sorrow when the time 
for striking our tents arrived. It pleased them much 
to hear her accounts of England, and of the great 
central facts of our holy religion — the love and work 
and atonement of Christ, the duties incumbent on all, 
and the glories awaiting believers after death. In 
this work she had a very efficient and sympathetic 
helper in Mrs. Shaba Chagganlal, a saint now also in 
glory. She also got me to help her in her work. 

Mrs. Beatty did not endure hardness on tour alone. 
She was a sacrifice, in deeds of philanthropy and 
religion, on the altar of duty wherever she was. 
Wherever she went, wherever she stayed,. fliere it was 
her meat and drink to do loving actions for others. 
In making such a statement my heart bears witness 
that there is nothing extravagant in it 

When Mrs. Beatty remained at home in Gogo she 
was consumed with the same earnest desire to confer 
temporal and spiritual benefits on Christian and 
heathen alike, and she was never happier than when 
she was completely engrossed in such things. 

The Christian women and children were always 
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expected to come to the Mission House to be taught 
by her knitting, crochet work, or embroidery. She tried 
in every way possible to improve them temporally 
and spiritually. She had a meeting of the Christian 
women in one of their own houses twice a week to 
pray with them. If any of them were sick, it was as 
if a member of her own family was ill. Then she 
used to carry them medicine or some food delicacy. 
I don't believe in such cases ever a day was missed 
in doing so, or in praying with them. 

Though working among and having the better class 
of people as her friends, she did not neglect the poor 
and depressed classes. To her the upper and the 
lower castes were alike. The rich and the poor were 
the same to her. In India no caste of people rank 
below the Bungia (sweeper). 

Mrs. Beatty the Bungias' Teacher. 

The sweeper woman of her own bungalow had 
three children, one girl, and two boys called Trikam 
and Dana. She undertook to teach these herself. 
From time to time others joined them, so that at last 
she had a large class of Bungia boys and girls whom 
she taught the letters of the Gujarati alphabet, and to 
read and write and do sums. In a short time many 
of these children had got from her a good elementary 
education. They could read the Bible and answer 
the questions of the smaller Catechism, and repeat 
many beautiful hymns, besides having got a good 
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knowledge of the plan of salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. When her pupils became nume- 
rous and beyond her strength to teach, she asked me 
to help her for an hour every day, which I did. 
Under her tuition and superintendence the work con- 
tinued until she left Gogo and for a long time after, 
and its effects exist still. These poor people are still 
extremely grateful to her. 

Superintendence of the Girls' School, and 
Religious Instruction of Girls and Boys. 

She kept the superintendence and much of the 
teaching of the high-caste Hindu girls' school in 
her own hands. She took much pains to teach them 
sewing, singing of hymns, Bible stories, and the 
elementary Catechism. But her efforts did not end 
with the girls, for twice a week — Wednesdays and 
Sundays — the boys of the day schools came to the 
Mission House for religious instruction, and Mrs. 
Beatty taught one of the classes. 

In addition to all these efforts she taught several 
young lads English, and her influence on their char- 
acters has been lasting. One of them, who has now 
risen to the position of a magistrate and revenue 
officer of a district in Porbunder State, has the utmost 
reverence for her memory. 

No one ever doubts this, that Mrs. Beatty tried 
to be kind to everybody she came in contact with, and 
by every means in her power to help them and to 
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bring them near to the Saviour. If I could write an 
extended account of all her work, it would make a 
beautiful book. In brief, her life was an eloquent 
sermon, speaking to all who came within its influence 
of the necessity of being good and doing good, and 
working while it is called to-day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work. 

I would like to write much of a lady so loving and 
so good, but refrain. It was my misfortune as a fellow- 
worker with her to be separated from her kindly in- 
fluence when she and her husband and child left 
Gogo, in 1877, f° r England. When they returned in 
1878, the Presbytery sent them, not to my station — 
Gogo — but to Ahmedabad; and just as she had 
worked at Gogo, so she worked untiringly at Ahmeda- 
bad. During this time her health began to fail, and 
she was at last unable to do the hard work she had 
formerly undertaken. Nevertheless she worked up 
to and above her strength. I have much pleasure in 
noting here a statement in reference to her which a 
friend of mine made to me. On one occasion when 
I came to Ahmedabad from Wallacepur, on visiting 
my friend he told me of an illness he had had, and 
said to me, "If it had not been for Mrs. Beatty I should 
have died." I asked him how, and he said — "My 
illness was daily increasing when Mrs. Beatty, aware 
of my condition, sent for me to come from Shahawadi 
to the hospital in Ahmedabad, to be treated there. 
The cart in which I was was brought opposite the 
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Mission House, and drawn up there on the public 
street. Mrs. Beatty came out at once, and forgetting 
appearances and everything but my need, got up on 
the side of the cart, and placing my head on her lap 
gave me a bowl of soup. Not even my mother could 
have done it. The soup revived me, and I was safely 
got to the hospital, where such care was taken of me 
that I am still in the land of the living." 

Her bodily strength continued to decline, and it 
became necessary for her to return to her native 
land. There was much sorrow among us in India 
when word came out that she could not return. But 
when her health was re-established, and the good news 
that she was coming back, and had even started on 
the journey, was circulated among the churches, the 
delight was universal, and all were eagerly looking 
forward to see her again. Alas, alas ! in the midst of 
all our joyful anticipations, the terrible news of the 
shipwreck of the Roumania and her death cast a 
deep gloom over the entire Church of Gujarat. She 
was mourned and lamented by all who knew her, of 
all classes and creeds, as well as by many who only 
knew her by reputation. 

She had lived many years in Gujarat, and though 
advancing in years, she was still expecting to work for 
the Lord and glorify Him. Her loss to the Mission 
cannot be made up. Never shall we who sat at her 
feet, and drank in her precious teaching, who looked 
on her sweet face, and heard her loving words, and 
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admired her qualities of meekness and compassion, 
of patience and love, of tenderness and sobriety, of 
wisdom and -unselfishness, — never shall we forget her 
beautiful character. She was our model, a mother 
beloved, but the Lord had need of her, and called her 
up from a life of untiring self-sacrifice and devotion 
to His presence and into true rest. She shall not 
return to us, but we, if we live like her, shall go to 
her, and meet her in the Land where there are no 
separations. We are profoundly grateful for the 
excellent service which the Lord did for us through 
her. - " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord." 



THE END. 
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